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An Easy-to-Sell Policy 


OR MANY YEARS the residence 
F theft policy was one of the 
most profitable branches of the 
burglary insurance business and 
constituted a substantial portion 
of the total burglary premiums. 
Due to the desire of the companies 
to give the assured a broader cov- 
erage, a new policy, known as the 
broad form residence and outside 
theft policy, was adopted in April 
1943—the broadest coverage ever 
written by the casualty companies. 

Naturally the business increased 
by leaps and bounds. In 1942, the 
residence premiums amounted to 
a little over $7,000,000, whereas 
in 1946 the premiums from the 
new broad form policy amounted 
to nearly $15,000,000. In all prob- 


By R. M. KIRKPATRICK 
ability the figures for 1947 will 
greatly exceed this amount. 

In spite of such volume, there 
is still a growing need for this 
protection in view of the alarming 
crime condition existing in our 
country. I am sure that insurance 
men do not have to be convinced 
that a crime wave exists. It is al- 
most impossible to pick up a daily 
paper without reading an account 
of several burglaries, robberies or 
larcenies, and there are, of course, 
many such losses that never reach 
the press. According to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, during the 
year 1946, 326,878 larcenies, 142,- 
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032 burglaries and 26,484 rob- 
beries were committed. This was 
the 


previous year. It means that every 


a substantial increase over 
23 seconds a burglary, theft or 
the 


country, or, to break down these 


larceny occurs somewhere in 

figures: 

Larceny, 107.5 every hour, or 2580 
every day. 

Burglary, 40.9 every hour, or 981 
every day. 

Robbery, 7.2 every hour, or 172 


every day. 
Wuat Is Coverep 


Now, let’s consider the policy 
provisions. This new broad form 
policy covers loss by theft from the 
premises or away from the prem- 
ises, but not outside the Western 
Hemisphere. The “premises” cov- 
erage the 


property as well as property be- 


applies to assured’s 
longing to others, with the excep- 
tion of property owned by a per- 
son not related to the insured who 
pays board or rent to the insured. 
The “theft away from the prem- 
ises” coverage is restricted to the 
insured or a permanent member 
of his household or residence em- 
ployee. 

In this policy the definition of 
“theft” has been extended to cover 
mysterious disappearance, making 
the coverage almost as broad as 
the so-called all-risk policy. How- 
ever, this policy does not cover 
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fire, water damage and one or two 
other coverages provided under the 
all-risk policy. 

Many other features have been 
added to this policy which were 
not provided in the old form. Some 
of the outstanding ones are as fol- 
lows: 

Theft away from premises: The 
policy covers property while the 
assured is traveling in taxicabs, 
trains, busses or other public con- 
veyances anywhere in the Western 
Hemisphere, as well as in railroad 
stations, hotel rooms or other tem- 


porary quarters. It also provides 


coverage in any other homes which 
the assured owns or leases while 
he is temporarily residing therein. 
Property of sons or daughters at- 
tending school or college as well 
as members of the family still in 
the service is covered under this 
section of the policy. The hat or 
overcoat left in the restaurant also 
is covered, 

Money & securities ... stamp & 
coin collections: Coverage on 
money has been increased to $100 
and on securities to $500 both on 
and away from the premises. Stamp 
and coin collections are now cov- 
ered up to the limit of the insur- 
ance. 

Reinstatement: The policy is au- 
tomatically reinstated as to losses 
occurring after notice of a loss has 
been received by the company. It 
is not necessary to charge any ad- 
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ditional premium for this reinstate- 
ment. 
Real property: In addition to 


covering personal property, the 
policy has been extended to cover 
real property, such as shrubbery, 
plants, flowers and fences. While 
victory gardens are perhaps not as 
numerous as they were during the 
war, there are still many in ex- 
istence, and they would be cov- 
ered, 
EXCLUSIONS 

Notwithstanding the broad cov- 
erage granted under this policy, 
there are several exclusions which 
I would like to outline. As previ- 
ously mentioned, the policy does 
not cover damage by fire, or loss 
by theft or attempt thereat, vandal- 
ism or” malicious mischief com- 
mitted by a relative of the insured 
permanently residing with the as- 
sured. Nor does it cover property 
owned by a person not related to 
the insured who pays board or rent 
to the insured; loss of any aircraft, 
automobile, trailer, motorcycle or 
the equipment thereof, or of ani- 
mals or birds, or articles carried 
or held as samples or for sale or 
for delivery after sale. Neither is 
property pertaining to the business 
or profession of the insured cov- 
ered under the outside hazard. 

When this policy was originally 
adopted, the _ theft-away-from- 
premises coverage was given with- 
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out additional premium. However, 
as the losses under this hazard ex- 
ceeded the losses from within the 
premises, we were compelled after 
some hesitancy to charge a sepa- 
rate premium for the outside cov- 
erage. 

Even with the increased pre- 


miums, we were still losing money 
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on our residence business and had 
to find some means to meet this 
situation other than further increas- 
ing the premiums. We therefore 
decided to make several other 
changes in the coverage and re- 
cently amended the policy as fol- 
lows: 

Eliminate coverage from within 


an unattended automobile. This 
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coverage may be added by en- 
dorsement for an additional pre- 
mium. 


Coverage “B” shall not exceed 


Coverage “A” both as to kind of 
property and amount of insurance 


thereon. 


(The blanket coverage 


“B” rates shall be the same regard- 
less of the kind of property in- 
sured. ) 


Loss of property while in the 


mail or in custody or possession 
of any carrier, for hire (except as 
covered under Insuring Agreement 
{IIl) or in the possession of any 
bailee, is excluded. 


Under Coverage “B,” the limit 


of the company’s liability for loss 
of boats and equipment is $500. 


The disappearance 


mysterious 


clause has been amended to read 
as follows: “Mysterious disappear- 
ance of any insured property, ex- 
cept a precious or semi-precious 
stone from its setting in any watch 


0 


r piece of jewelry, shall be pre- 


sumed to be due to theft.” 


SoME Case Histories 


Here are some interesting losses 


covered under this policy. 


Husband, wife and _ business 
partner arrived home after clos- 
ing their store and were greeted 
just inside the door by two un- 
invited guests who promptly 
proceeded to rob the house. Not 
satisfied with their haul, one of 
the burglars compelled the as- 
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sured to accompany him to the 
store and open the safe, which 
he relieved of its contents. Upon 
returning to the home, the three 
victims were securely tied up 
and the burglars left with ap- 
proximately $7,700 in jewelry 
and money. The loss was only 
partly covered by this policy. 

Another assured was awak- 
ened about 2 A.M. by a noise in 
his apartment. He immediately 
got up, as all brave husbands 
will do, and started to investi- 
gate. As he turned on the light 
in the dining room, he was com- 
manded to put it out or get shot. 
Naturally he put out the light. 
The burglar ransacked the apart- 
ment and secured more than 
$500 in jewelry and money. As 
the burglar departed, he apolo- 
gized for his actions, stating 
this was not his line of business 
but he had to have some money 
for his wife and the kids. 

Burglars entered the home of 
an assured, stole jewelry valued 
at over $5,000 and a_ small 
amount of cash. They then pro- 
ceeded to the home of a neigh- 
bor, where they secured $5,100 
worth of jewelry. They were 
later apprehended, but only a 
small amount of jewelry was re- 
covered. 

Still another assured 
stopped on the street about 2 
A.M. by a man and woman in 


was 
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Shrubbery, plants, flowers and fences are now covered 


an automobile asking for direc- 
tions. He was forced at pistol 
point to enter their car and 
after driving around for 10 or 
15 minutes was robbed of his 
watch, diamond ring, fountain 
pen and considerable cash, total- 
ing nearly $1,600. 

Then there was the assured 
who had his furniture placed in 


storage when he moved out of 
town. Some time later he re- 
quested his property sent to his 
new home, and when it arrived 
three valuable paintings, worth 
approximately $5,000, were miss- 
ing. The paintings, no doubt, 
disappeared while in storage 
and were covered under this 
policy. 
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Another assured and family 
returned from vacation to find 
that their home had been bur- 
glarized. Jewelry, money and 
other household effects amount- 
$2,800 


ing to approximately 


were removed. 
Tue Time Is Ricut 


There perhaps has never been 
a more favorable time to solicit 
this business than the present. The 
number, various types and size of 
losses occurring every day should 
be a very good sales argument. 
The 
clause in the 
sells itself. We must not overlook 
the fact that this is a very broad 
policy and should be sold only to 
prospects of the highest moral in- 


mysterious disappearance 


policy practically 


tegrity. 

One of the 
made in selling this insurance is to 
sell inadequate Many 
policyholders are still carrying the 
same $1,000 policy they 


greatest mistakes 


coverage. 


carried 


10 years ago, whereas we know 
values in some cases have doubled 
and perhaps tripled. Do not sell a 
$1,000 policy when you know the 
insured should have coverage for 
at least $2,000 or $3,000. The 
rate for additional coverage is 
very reasonable. In several of the 
claims described in this article, 
the insured was underinsured and 
had to stand a part of the loss. 
There is nothing more embarrass- 
ing to an agent than to sell his 
client a policy and then, in the 
event of a loss, discover that he 
was not fully protected. This hap- 
pens, however, in many cases, 
especially on the larger 
Why not solicit all of your present 
policyholders and endeavor to in- 


losses. 


crease their insurance? 
Watchmen alarm 
are very helpful in protecting 
your property; but ofttimes fail at 
the crucial moment. There is only 
one real protection—a broad form 
residence and outside theft policy. 


and systems 


te 


A Bent Pin, Perhaps? 


The sad-looking man at the corner table had been waiting 
a long time for his order. Finally a waiter approached, and, 
with a flourish said: 

“Your fish will be ready in just a minute, sir.” 

The sad man looked interested. “Tell me,” he said, “what 
kind of bait are you using?” 


—Insurance Digest 








... ACCIDENT 


Dislocations. In Springfield, Ill, a 
symphony conductor, raising his arms 
for the opening chord of Faust, dis- 
located his back, spent the next six 
weeks in the hospital. . . . In Roches- 
ter, N. Y., a bookkeeper, about to 
leave on her two weeks vacation, 
sneezed, dislocated her left shoulder 
and was taken instead to the hospi- 
tal. . . . In Pittsburgh, Pa., a doctor 
swallowed an oyster, changed his 
mind, tried to reverse, dislocated a 
vertebra and paralyzed his arm. 


... FIDELITY 


Dividend. A bank messenger was car- 


rying a sack of pennies—9,000 of 
them—along the street when the bot- 
tom of the bag dropped out. A crowd 
quickly gathered and, with the aid of 
a borrowed shovel, helped the mes- 
senger retrieve the coins. Back at the 
bank, he laboriously counted up. The 
total—9,002 (Oakland, Md.). 


... FIRE 


Automatic Safety Devices. In San 
Francisco, a furniture store had a 
narrow escape when sawdust beneath 
a water cooler caught fire over the 
weekend, burned a hole in the floor 
and turned over the water cooler, 
which then put out the fire. The blaze 
stopped just six inches from $250,000 
worth of furniture. . . . In both New 
York and Maine, freak fires occurred 
when the sun’s rays, passing through 
a bottle of water in a truck, set fire 
to the floor. In each instance, the 
heat of the fire broke the bottle and 
the water extinguished the flames. 
.. » In Woodlake, Calif., an automo- 
bile caught fire and was destroyed. 
But the short circuit which caused 
the blaze apparently activated the 
starter, which sent the car rolling 
backwards out of the garage into the 
driveway, thereby saving the garage 
and probably the house nearby, from 
also catching fire. 


... LIABILITY 


Nervous Mothers. The Federal gov- 
ernment has learned that animal 
mothers don't like to be buzzed. In 
Roy, Wash., a farmer complained 
that military planes flying low over 
his mink farm caused mink mothers 
to destroy 231 little mink. In Wash- 
ington, D.C., the Senate passed and 
sent to the White House a bill for 
payment of $2,079 to the owner... . 
Likewise, in Cleveland, O., a fox 
farm sued the government for $14,140, 
charging that two low-flying Army 
planes frightened breeding foxes and 
caused them to kill 36 of their young. 
The petition went on to say that once 
female foxes kill their young, they’re 
through as “good mothers.” 
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e Inflation means that many an 
insured who suffers a loss is due 
for a sad surprise. Two of every 
three adjusted losses show a 
wide gap between the amount 
of insurance and the insurable 
value 


Insurance to Value 


IRE, CAUSED by a lighted, care- 
lessly disposed of cigarette, 
damaged a_ brick dwelling in 
Brookline, Mass., to the extent of 
$19,925. The dwelling had been 
purchased in 1944 for $10,000, 
had been insured for the purchase 
price and had a sound value, at 
the time of loss, of $25,000. Fire 
insurance of $10,000 was wholly 
insufficient to cover the total loss. 
A St. Louis manufacturer of in- 
fants’ clothing had fire insurance 
of $45,000 that was written 
blanket over one of the plant 
buildings and its contents. Because 
he had agreed to maintain insur- 
ance to 90 percent of sound 
value, the premium for the policy 
had been reduced. Fire seriously 
damaged the building and its con- 
tents, causing a loss of $52,712. 
An adjuster estimated the sound 
value at $91,398 and, because the 
insured had failed to maintain in- 
surance in compliance with the 
provisions of the 90 percent co- 
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clause, he paid this 
manufacturer $28,837 in satisfac- 
tion of the loss—a deficiency of 
$23,875. 

In Michigan, a manufacturer 
purchased fire insurance against 
loss from interruption to the pro- 
duction of his paper mill. The 
policies had been in force for 
some time, and although the agent 
and the insured were aware that 
salaries, taxes and all costs cov- 
ered by this type of insurance 
had materially increased, they had 
not reviewed values to determine 
whether or not the amount of in- 
surance was adequate. When fire 
destroyed the roof of the boile 
house and badly damaged the 
boilers, with a resultant complete 
shutdown of the plant, there was 
$300,000 of insurance in force. 
The adjuster and the assured 
agreed to an insurable value of 


insurance 
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$1,889,888. The assured had 
agreed to carry insurance to 80 
percent of that amount, or $1,511,- 
910, When the simple arithmetic of 
the coinsurance clause was applied, 
the company paid $1,759 in full 
remuneration of the loss. The agent 
could be but an interested by- 
stander in the problem of adjust- 
The adjustment 
does not mention the status of his 


ment. report of 
subsequent relationship with the 
insured. 

STatistics TELL THE STORY 

Two of every three adjusted 
losses indicate that there exists a 
great gap between the amount of 
insurance and the insurable value. 
Loss after loss bears the statement 
that the 
overlooked 


coinsurance feature was 
inasmuch as in- 


less 


and, 


surance was found to be 


than required, this feature was in- 
bears the 


volved. Loss after loss 
statement that the policy amount 
was exhausted before full restitu- 
could be far too 


many cases corporations, lawyers, 


tion made. In 
doctors, clerks or mechanics own 
dwellings, farms, churches, facto- 
ries and stores that are not insured 
to full value. The increased cost 
of all materials and the increased 
cost of all labor have created this 
situation. 

In 1926 the congregation of the 
neighborhood church purchased 
an organ for $12,000; they could 
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not now replace it for less than 
$26,000. In 1914 the cost of laying 
1,000 bricks in that store across 
the street was $13.50; now they 
have a replacement value of from 
$80 to $105. The four-faced clock 
with the bell that chimes the hour 
from the tower of the city hall cost 
$1,800 in 1910; to replace it today 
$7,500. Timbers are 
steel is not readily 
Substitutes are not as 
satisfactory, and are as costly as 
the materials they replace. Labor? 
What does your baby sitter charge? 


would cost 


scarce, and 


available. 


INFLATION Is A FACTOR 


Nor should the rapidly increas- 
ing cost of merchandise be over- 
looked. Many a rental income pol- 
icy is written with a lease as a 
basis, the lease stipulating that the 
rent of the premises shall be a fixed 
percentage of the 
When prices increase, dollar vol- 
ume When dollar vol- 
ume increases, the amount of in- 
surance must be increased. The 
insured, to collect a loss in full, 


gross income. 


increases. 


must have insurance to value, full 
coverage to the nearest dollar of 
property value, business interrup- 
tion value, rental value, leasehold 
interest value and extra expense 
value, full coverage against every 
hazard to which he may reason- 
ably be exposed. The insurance 
company will pay the full 
when the insurance contract is so 


loss 
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written, but it cannot properly un- 
derwrite its commitments if that 
provision of the insurance con- 
tract which stipulates a fixed per- 
centage of insurance to value is ig- 
nored. 

In every community the com- 
pany is represented by an agent. 
He, laboring through the years, has 
realized a position of responsibility, 
has achieved dual representation of 
both the company and the insured, 
has gained an estimable reputation 
for fair dealing and has become 
firmly established as a community 
counselor. The 
identified with the companies that 
it represents, it reflects the universal 
reputation of those companies, and 


agency becomes 


likewise the company assumes the 
local reputation of the agent. 
During the war years the agent 
accomplished his duties under new 
and extreme difficulties. He entered 
into the postwar era with a feeling 
of relief, with confidence in the fu- 
ture of his position. Unexpected 
was the sharp increase in values; 
unanticipated was the demand for 
service. The client expected, and 
had every right to expect, the same 


quality of performance that had be- 
come traditional. The agent, operat- 
ing with untrained employees, no 
longer seeking business but having 
it thrust upon him, had incurred 


new and 
The companies, approaching un- 
on many 


troublesome problems. 


derwriting capacity 


1] 


TO VALUE 


classes of risks and involved in an 
era of the greatest conflagration 
and destructive winds that this 
country has ever experienced, were 
scrutinizing every commitment 
with extreme care. The agent who 
had achieved the position of mid- 
dleman was now, figuratively and 
literally, “in the middle.” He could 
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look out of his office window at a 
school, church, store, factory or 
dwelling with the knowledge that 
its owner had insufficient insurance 
to compensate for a severe loss. It 
is a fundamental precept of any 
business that to survive as a private 
enterprise it must serve the public 
to the public’s satisfaction. No in- 
dividual who has purchased insur- 
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ance will long be satisfied with 
partial payment of a loss that he 
has suffered. Present temporary 


and extremely unstable conditions 


can irreparably injure both the 
agent and the insurance company’s 
standing in any community. 


Wuat Are THuey WortH? 


Few individuals know the sound 
worth of their business properties, 
and they know less of the sound 
worth of their personal properties. 
Within the current year a man in 
Springfield, Mass., suffered loss 
when the luggage and_ personal 
belongings of his daughter were 
destroyed by fire at a weekend ski 
lodge in New Hampshire. He was 
incredulous when summation of 
value revealed that the loss was 
$567. Had he heeded fire insurance 
company advertising, had he listed 
personal property on _ inventory 
blanks that are provided by nearly 
all fire insurance companies, had 
he faced the fact that now there is 
inflation, he would have purchased 
insurance to full value. 

Every GI knows what household 
furnishings cost. Every purchasing 
agent knows that equipment 
bought 20 years ago is now worth 
its original purchas? price. Every 
insured is dimly aware that there 
may not now be full insurance to 
the value of his properties. Yet the 
agent and the company are never 
held to be blameless when there is 
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insufficient insurance to pay the 
loss incurred. With respect to his 
clientele, if any agent is to main- 
tain his community position unim- 
paired this situation must be cor- 
rected; with respect to the insur- 
ance company, the agent knows 
that there is always an underwrit- 
ing source for desirable business. 


PERSONAL Contract Best 


As a medium of approach, per- 
sonal contact has never been re- 
placed by advertising. The rapid 
and continuing rise in values makes 
it incumbent on the agent to re- 
view periodically all term con- 
tracts, and to secure the personal 
cooperation of the insured in order 
to establish proper sound values. 
When an agent, in company with 
an insured, lists the value of all 
personal property of that client, it 
has been found that the volume of 
insurance has at least doubled, and 
in many instances has tripled. 
Many agents cannot service their 
accounts in this manner. Local 
agents in an average-sized town in 
the state of New York took ad- 
vantage of a tax imposed on the 
premiums of fire insurance. This 
tax had been levied for the benefit 
of members of the local fire depart- 
ment. These agents encouraged 
volunteer firemen to make door-to- 
door calls to check insurance 
against an estimated worth of the 
property. The results aided all 
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local agents as well as the funds of 
the firemen. Group action of this 
type can be effective. 


Sap EXAMPLE 


Businessmen maintain running 
inventories of the values of their 
properties. When, in 1947, two ex- 
servicemen suffered severe loss to 
their first venture, a grocery busi- 
ness, the adjuster’s report read: 

Sound Value .... $14,500 

7,175 
Insurance 8,000 
Paid for loss 4,949 

The lesson—book values are not 
insurable values. 

To determine insurable value on 
any large property, it is always 
advisable to secure the services of 
a reputable firm of competent ap- 
praisers. In this period of continu- 
ous rising values most such firms 
can keep insurable values current 
by providing periodical review and 
adjustment of original estimates. It 
should here be emphasized that 
any estimate of value used for in- 
surance purposes should be made 
for that specific purpose alone. A 
firm in Rochester, N. Y., used as a 
basis for insurance property values 
that had originally been estimated 
for the purpose of a financial state- 
ment. When a fire loss occurred 
within the year, the insurable value 
was found to be far in excess of 
that value which had been esti- 
mated originally for purposes of 
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finance. Any estimate of property 
value as a basis for insurance must 
be made exclusively for insurance. 
Functional considerations are elim- 
inated. When that estimate is made 
by a reliable and reputable firm of 
appraisers, when it is made by a 
party not of interest in the insur- 
ance contract, and when that esti- 
mate is maintained automatically 
and periodically current, it is in- 
valuable to the insured and to the 
insuring company. 


CoMPANY ESTIMATES 


Many fire insurance companies 
have found that a service for esti- 
mation of property values is com- 
petitively necessary. It helps to 
maintain such business relations 
with producers as to assure a fair 
share of that producer’s desirable 
business. When estimates of values 
are made by a representative of an 
insurance company, they are made 
by one who is a party to the in- 
surance contract and by an individ- 
ual who has no recognized qualifi- 
cations for such work. Should there 
be more than one insuring com- 
pany on the risk, the estimate of 
one company would not be recog- 
nized by another company. A third 
party estimate by a reputable ap- 
praiser must be recognized. 

No insurance company has a 
service for periodically maintaining 
estimates of property values cur- 
rent. Should the representative of 
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Increased costs of materials and labor have created the situation 


a company be called upon to ad- 


just previous estimates, he may use 
a chart that indicates nationwide 
fluctuations without consideration 
of local conditions; or, worse, he 
may change the estimate of value 
without making an inspection to 
determine whether or not major 
alterations or additions have been 
made to the property in the time 
intervening. A situation that may 


be dangerous to the community 
standing of the agent, and to the 
company, may thus be developed. 

General accounting records are 
reliable in determining insurable 
value for profits insurance and for 
business interruption insurance. 
Yet two of every three adjusted 
losses involving this type of cover- 
age indicate lack of insurance to 
value. Term contracts must be re- 
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viewed periodically during their 
terms; insurance to value must be 
kept current. Rental 
leasehold interest values can fluc- 
tuate widely within a year. A local 
and reputable realtor can furnish 
figures for 
foot of manufacturing, office and 
dwelling space. Full information is 
available; it remains to be utilized. 

The agent all 
term contracts now and periodical- 
ly thereafter; he should personally 


values and 


reliable each square 


should review 
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TO VALUE 


contact every client; he should in- 
on a in- 
property 


sist statement of sound 


surable values, and he 
should assist his clients in creating 
a system to maintain those insur- 
able values continuously current. 
If the fire insurance company is to 
continue in operation as a private 
enterprise, if the agent is to main- 
tain his dearly earned position in 
the community, the insuring public 
must be satisfied that the job to be 


done has been well done. 


“We had a rather difficult time getting accident insurance for 
Smedley.” 





SHluilbatked- 


FROM THE JOURNAL 


Six Years Ago 

Your client is not primarily interested in your opinions, however serviceable 
and useful they may be to him. Furthermore, he must have the information 
assembled in the way he wants it. . . . If you want to place a completed job 
in his hands to which he will give detailed attention, you had better try to 
overcome the inclination to standardize the assembled information as to type 
or scope or form, for he then immediately gets the impression that you have 
simply turned the job over to some assistant and that you personally are not 
particularly interested in his problems.—E. B. Berkeley, “What I Learned in 
Making 1,000 Surveys.” 


Four Years Ago 

The old custom of having an insurance agency in one side of a man’s desk, 
in the corner of a building not used for something else, or just the cheapest 
building we might find from a rental standpoint, fortunately, has long since 
gone out of existence. An office located in a fairly prominent place, downstairs 
if at all possible, and with an attractive appearance to the passerby or prospect 
as he views the outside of the agency, is not only desirable but almost impera- 
tive under present stimulated competition.—E. H. Ruble, “Location—Equipment 
—Personnel.” 


Two Years Ago 


We small town agents have a lot of respect for our “big time” colleagues in 
the sleek cities. Their clients are “big business,” they deal with the most com- 
plex insurance problems in the manuals; they have learned city ways and 
scrupulously follow city methods, as it is right and proper. But they miss a lot 
of the solid fun that comes of working in a small town—fun that is born of 
friendships closely cemented, competition that is keen and fast, and the super- 
service every small town agent is called upon to’ render.—Hugh W. Nevin, 
“*Super’ Is the Word.” 
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When a loss occurs, under- 
insurance can be a tragedy 
to insureds and an embarrass- 
ment to agents, and this is 
nowhere more true than in 
fidelity insurance where the 
“impossible” not infrequently 
happens 


How to Make More Money 


WO YEARS AGO businessmen 
j RRs were startled to 
learn that an ordinary bookkeeper 
had actually succeeded in stealing 
$800,000 from his employer in less 
than one year’s time. Although 
long accustomed to seeing the 
tragic results of misguided econ- 
omy, surety underwriters 
astonished to learn that the em- 
ployer carried only $5,000 fidelity 
coverage on the bookkeeper under 
a name schedule bond. This was 
just about the height of catastrophic 
frugality. It developed that the 
bonding company carrying the risk 
and the agent servicing it had re- 
peatedly advised the employer to 
coverage, but he 


were 


carry 
could not see the need for it. 
Although an agent’s file may re- 
veal continued efforts to provide 
adequate coverage for his client, 
it is still embarrassing to be con- 
nected with a case of gross under- 
insurance. Yet, the number of such 


“hidden” 


greater 


losses undoubtedly _ is 


By THOMAS ERRICK 


shocking. The agent who persuades 
his clients to carry adequate fi- 


delity coverage may be saving 
them catastrophe. While 
large commercial concerns might 
weather a heavy loss, in every 
community there are small concerns 
that would be bankrupt if an 
“honest” employee should sudden- 


from 


ly go berserk with the cash drawer. 
This brings to mind a case in 
New York City where proper fi- 
delity coverage would actually 
have saved a life. In that case a 
young woman employee stole so 
much money from her employer 
that it ruined both his business and 
his health. His credit had always 
been excellent and the employer 
brooded because he was unable to 
pay his debts for the first time in 
30 years. Suicide was that em- 
ployer’s answer to the problem. 
The fidelity trend today is to- 
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ward the writing of either the 
primary commercial blanket bond 
or the blanket position bond. Many 
agents are forgetting that the fi- 
delity business developed with the 
individual fidelity bond and the 
name and position schedule bonds 
as its foundation, which continue 
to be the proper coverage for some 
insureds. A review of the usual 
fidelity schedule bond will show 
that it indemnifies against loss 
caused by theft, larceny, embezzle- 
ment, forgery or other dishonest 
acts on the part of an employee. 
Bonding companies may alter the 
coverage according to their inter- 
pretation of requirements or the 
employer’s desires except in cer- 
tain states where statute prohibits 
changes. Coverage may be _in- 
creased or decreased by written 
consent of the surety. Cancellation 
clauses, discovery periods, etc., 
may be reviewed by the agent 
when the need for such knowledge 
arises. It is more important to sell 
a client the coverage than to recite 
such things as the discovery pe- 
riod, which he will need to know 
only when the bond is to be termi- 
nated. The fidelity schedule may 
also be issued as underlying cover- 
age to the primary commercial 
blanket bond. This occurs when an 
employer desires additional cover- 
age on one or more employees. As 
it is now possible to write the pri- 
blanket bond 


mary commercial 
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with excess, the underlying cover- 
age may become less popular. 

An unusual bond form, which 
made its appearance not too long 
ago, is called the discovery bond. 
It was given that name _ because 
an employer, after purchasing the 
coverage, might discover an em- 
ployee who had been pilfering 
prior to the inception date of the 
bond. Such a case would be cov- 
ered because the bond extends 
retroactively to the date the em- 
ployee commenced his services and 
terminates with the employee's 
services. 


Use or DEDUCTIBLE’ 


Agents must understand, of 
course, that every business is not 
a preferred risk from a_ fidelity 
standpoint. The insurance compa- 
nies have conscientiously been en- 
deavoring to provide the proper 
and adequate coverages without 
buying a loss. Sometimes with in- 
dividual and schedule bonds it is 
possible to underwrite a risk by 
providing a small deductible. At 
present, however, under recently 
enacted rating laws it is necessary 
in certain states to obtain approval 
from the state insurance depart- 
ment before a deductible is at- 
tached. By attaching the deducti- 
ble, the underwriter is merely try- 
ing to make an average risk out 
of a poor one; thus, credit is not 
allowed on the premium charge. 








HOW TO MAKE MORE MONEY 


An employer may want additional coverage on one or more employees 


Except for small insureds, the 
schedule bonds have lost prefer- 
ence in favor of the primary com- 
mercial blanket bond and blanket 
position bond. Because of this, 
every outstanding individual or 
schedule fidelity bond is a possible 
source of larger commissions for 
the agents who wrote them. Al- 
though many such bonds have al- 


ready been rewritten on the mod- 


ern blanket basis, some were 
passed by because the insured in- 
sisted that he desired only specific 
employees covered who were in a 
position to create losses. By review- 
ing their outstanding bonds, either 
immediately or as they reach anni- 
versary date, it is probable that 
some or all of the individual or 
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schedule bonds may be replaced 
by a bond that not only affords 
better protection but also provides 
additional income to the agent. 
Also, agents will be protecting 
themselves against more alert com- 
petitors. 
BLANKET ForM BETTER 


Agents and their clients are 
learning by experience that it is 
better to have the fidelity coverage 
on the blanket form than pick and 
choose some individuals for cover- 
age. Newspaper accounts of dis- 
honest employees, frequent as they 


are, constitute only a fraction of 


the many dishonesty claims re- 
companies. 
paid under 


ported to bonding 
Many 


bonds have been caused by em- 


times losses 
ployees who seldom, if ever, han- 
dled money and were considered 
class “C” employees under the 
blanket The average em- 
ployer, in reviewing his list of per- 
sonnel, probably would fail to 
bond such individuals, very prob- 
ably to his eventual disadvantage. 

A fidelity bond in which the 
employee is named has a number 


bond. 


of disadvantages besides the selec- 
tion angle. Every loss, for instance, 
must be proved to have been 
caused by the named employee, 
while under the blanket bond a 
loss will be paid if the insured is 
able to reasonably establish that it 
was caused by any employee or 
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employees, whether or not their in- 
dentity is established. In the case 
of inventory shortages, conclusive 
proof is necessary to prove a loss. 
After the individual fidelity or 
schedule bond is written it be- 
comes necessary to alter the cover- 
age as the insured’s personnel 
changes, and the bonding company 
must be notified. If the individual 
covered by an _ individual bond 
terminates his employment, some 
companies require a written re- 
lease from the insured, and a bond 
is then issued on a new employee. 
In addition to the detail and paper 
work involved in making changes, 
there may be additional charges 
because of the minimum earned 
premium. This charge is the mini- 
mum amount of premium the com- 
pany is entitled to receive for the 
coverage on a short term basis. 
Obviously, writing blanket bond 


coverage whenever possible will 
mean less work for the agent and 
better protection for his client. 


ANALYZE NEEDS 


There are, of course, many in- 
sureds who necessarily must pur- 
chase the individual or schedule 
bond because they have so few em- 
ployees. This is true, for instance, 
of fraternal lodges and small busi- 
ness concerns. However, agents 
should analyze their clients’ needs 
carefully and try to make sure that 
they are not under-insured. A very 
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recent fidelity claim gives point to 
this warning. It concerned an em- 
ployee who was able to cover up 
small “loans” until the aggregate 
loss exceeded the amount of the 
bond. This particular employee 
was a bookkeeper. His employer 
made a practice of sending him to 
the bank with the cash receipts, 
the bookkeeper kept the bank 


book in his possession, and the 
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employer never took the trouble to 
learn whether or not the money 
had been deposited. Fifteen thou- 
sand dollars later, the employer 
learned it was not being deposited. 

An agent can help his clients and 
himself by selling proper fidelity 
coverage. New clients will look to 
him for advice; old clients will ap 
preciate the suggestion of bette: 
and additional coverage. 


“Quit beefing, bub. You could carry insurance to cover 
these things.” 
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R. SHIELD is 4 graduate of the public school system of Colum- 
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M*: REILLY was first appointed to the Colorado Industrial Com- 
mission in 1919, and served as chairman from 1923 to 1927. 
He left the Commission in 1927, but continued in the same line 
of work, part of the time for the city and county of Denver. He 
was reappointed in 1939 and again in 1945. He has been chairman 
since 1943. A printer by trade, he was superintendent of the two 
daily newspapers in Colorado Springs at the time of his first 
appointment. He has played an important part in safety and acci- 
dent prevention activities in the state. 








Loss prevention is not a job for 
safety engineers alone; it is 
part of the daily responsibility 
of every person who gives in- 
surance service to the public 


Don’t Flunk Loss Prevention 


) Siena YEAR the Part II C.P.C.U. 
examination has included at 
least two questions on the subject 
of loss prevention. To most ex- 
aminees these questions have been 
distasteful. This has been evidenced 
in several ways. First, the answers 
are frequently omitted; secondly, 
in comparison with other topics the 
answers are sub-standard; thirdly, 
examinees frequently admit this is 
a portion of the C.P.C.U. examina- 
tion subject matter deliberately 
neglected by them in their prep- 
aration, sometimes even to the 
point of not acquiring the suggest- 
ed texts. 

Despite this indifference to the 
subject of loss prevention, examina- 
tion questions dealing with the sub- 
ject of loss prevention will appear 
in future examinations, and the 
principal purpose of this article is 
to make clear the reasons for this 
policy. 

Every economic activity is under 
constant pressure to justify itself. 


By H. J. LOMAN 
Insurance is no exception, and it 
customarily employs three princi- 
pal methods for this purpose. Since 
it does not produce physical units 
of goods, its simplest and most easi- 
ly understood method is that of 
demonstrating usefulness and im- 
portance by emphasizing the mag- 
nitude of loss payments. A second 
method, although 
economically sound, is to explain 
the way in which the insurance 
mechanism reduces uncertainty by 
distributing among the majority 
the financial shock of the misfor- 
tunes of the minority. The third is 
to stress its service in preventing 
loss. 

Without attempting to detract 
from the significance of the first 
two methods, it is safe to say that 
from the standpoint of the long-run 
contribution of insurance to the 
welfare of society, the third is the 


less dramatic 
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most important. Moreover, its fu- 
ture development has almost un- 
limited possibilities. 

If the institution of insurance 
functioned perfectly, the losses 
now insured should never occur. 
Admittedly, such perfection cannot 
be achieved as long as human be- 
ings are fallible. Nevertheless, the 
goal of property and casualty in- 
surance should be to function in 
such a way that losses would tend 
to a minimum and the bulk of the 
premium should be a charge for 
preventing the loss, 


IMPROVEMENT NEEDED 
The steady procession of safety 
and loss prevention campaigns in- 


spired by the insurance business is 
the best evidence that responsible 


insurance authorities support this 
point of view. Despite this fact, the 
high figures on fire losses and ac- 
cident statistics indicate the results 


leave much to be desired. This 
does not mean the efforts have 
been wasted or useless, but it does 
suggest the need for more effective 
measures. No attempt will be made 
at this time to prepare a compre- 
hensive diagnosis of the deficien- 
cies of loss prevention activities or 
propose a series of remedies, but 
one potentially fruitful phase of 
such work will be discussed. 
There seems to be a widespread 
but mistaken impression that loss 
prevention is almost entirely a 


physical problem. This has led to 
two additional fallacies: (1) the 
job of loss prevention belongs to 
technicians, such as safety and fire 
prevention engineers, and (2) if 
the changes recommended by the 
experts are adopted, the losses will 
be prevented. 


IMPORTANCE OF HUMAN Facror 


Such blind confidence in tech- 
nicians is unwarranted even though 
definite illustrations sometimes ap- 
pear to fit these conclusions. For 
example, everyone is aware that 
mechanical contrivances can de- 
tect burglars and fires; other me- 
chanical contrivances can control 
fires; a replaced highway can 
eliminate an accident hazard, and 
machine guards will stop certain 
kinds of injuries. However, we 
must realize that methods 
produce eftective results only when 
under the pressure of rigorous elig- 
ibility rules for acceptance of risks, 
legally enforced standards of con- 
struction and operation, merit rat- 
ing plans, etc. Moreover, it should 
be observed that the greatest suc- 
cess has been achieved where the 
above-mentioned pressures have 
served to stimulate vigilance, edu- 
cation and constant supervision of 
the human element. When means 
or incentive to influence the human 
factor is lacking, loss prevention 
progress is greatly restricted. 

Herein lies perhaps the most 


these 
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logical explanation for the difference 
between the loss prevention results 
of private industry and those relat- 
ing to the public generally. This 
leads to the conclusion that for loss 
prevention activities not under 
supervised control, we must find a 
substitute for the continuous pres- 
sure exercised by industrial man- 
agement. In other words, it will 
have to be somebody’s business or 
responsibility to see that the idea 
safety- 
mindedness as related to the gen- 


of loss prevention and 
eral public is pursued unrelenting- 
lv day after day. If there is any 
one business that could or should 
assume such a responsibility it is 
that of insurance. 

Assuming the industry accepts 
such responsibility, it should con- 
vince its personnel that: 

(1) 

about safety and loss prevention 

is a which to 
build—personal follow-up is nec- 
essary to make it real and keep 


Institutional advertising 


foundation on 


it alive. 

(2) Loss prevention is not a job 
for safety engineers only, but is 
part of the daily task of every 
person who gives insurance ser- 
vice to the public—it is not a “let 
George do it” job. 

(3) They must be able to inter- 
pret loss prevention statistics ac- 
curately if efforts are to be 
directed intelligently. 

The thoughts expressed above lie 
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behind the C.P.C.U. questions 
which have put pressure on the ex- 
aminees to understand loss preven- 
tion and make them safety con- 
scious. 

Of course, the American Insti- 
tute for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters does not expect insur- 
ance personnel without engineer- 


H. J. Loman 


ing training to be technical experts 
on all phases of prevention, but it 
does expect the C.P.C.U. examin- 
ees to possess a knowledge of the 


fundamentals of loss prevention 
and to develop a safety-minded at- 
titude. Perhaps the best evidence 
of what is desired by the Institute 
can be found in the examination 
questions for prior years. A few of 
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these are given below: 

Question 1. (a) More than three 
quarters of all automobile acci- 
dents are attributed to the human 
factor. 

(1) Other than “exposure,” list 
the characteristics of drivers and 
their behavior that contribute to 
the automobile accident hazard. 

(2) With reference to each 
characteristic mentioned in your 
answer to (1) explain briefly 
whether it is revealed or taken into 
account in the customary method 
of state examining and licensing of 
drivers. 

(b) “Inasmuch as the number 
of disabling work injuries have 
continued their upward trend 


much more markedly than employ- 


ment, an increase in compensation 
insurance costs may be anticipat- 
ed.” 

Comment on the adequacy of 

the above method of measuring the 
industrial injury rate and describe 
a method that has proved more 
satisfactory. 
Queston 2. Floor openings con- 
tribute largely to serious fire losses 
in buildings of fireproof as well as 
non-fireproof construction. 

(a) In an ordinary brick (non- 
fireproof) three story, retail mer- 
chandising store, identify the pos- 
sible kinds of floor openings, in- 
cluding stairways and elevators as 
well as others, that might cause fire 
spread and indicate appropriate 
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fire prevention standards for each. 

(b) Would the same fire pre- 
vention standards described in 
your answer to (a) be applicable 
to the stairways and elevator shafts 
in a building of fireproof construc- 
tion? Explain why or why not. 
Question 3. A cotton textile plant 
of mill type construction located 
on the edge of a small suburban 
town is equipped on all floors with 
a “dry pipe” automatic sprinkler 
system. 

(a and b) Explain what is meant 
by a “dry pipe” system. In de- 
termining the fire protective effec- 
tiveness of the “dry pipe” system, 
explain with reference to the risk 
described above the significance of 
each of the (1) items of informa- 
tion mentioned about the risk, (2) 
additional items of information 
you should seek. 

(c) From a fire protective stand- 
point, in what respects would you 
consider the location of the textile 
plant on the edge of a small sub- 
urban town (1) favorable, and (2) 
unfavorable? State fully the rea- 
sons for your answer. 

Question 4. “Accident statistics in- 
dicate that the home is too often 
a dangerous place.” 

(a) Which, if any, of the pro- 
cedures and techniques of (1) in- 
dustrial, and (2) automobile acci- 
dent prevention do you believe 
could be applied successfully to 
the reduction of home accidents? 
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The human factor is as important 


Give reasons for your answer. 

(b) Which, if any, of the pro- 
cedures and techniques used in (1) 
industrial, and (2) automobile ac- 
cident prevention, do you think 
could not be applied successfully 
to home accident prevention? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

(c) If there are any procedures 
or techniques of accident preven- 
tion appligable to home accidents 


November 


as good roads and safety devices 


and not mentioned in your answer 
to (a) and (b), describe them and 


evaluate their effectiveness: If 
there is none, explain why. 
Question 4 appeared in the 1947 
examinations, and to illustrate what 
is expected of C.P.C.U. examinees 
the composite answer to this ques- 
tion follows: 
Answer. (a) Procedures and_tech- 


niques. of industrial and automo- 
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bile accident prevention applica- 
ble to home accidents may be di- 
vided into two groups, those em- 
phasizing the physical conditions 
of the premises and those stressing 
human behavior. 

Physical conditions around 
homes could be made safer through 
(1) more rigid building codes that 
would prohibit construction fea- 
tures known to be hazardous, such 
as, the improper location of stair- 
ways and other openings, (2) pre- 
vention of sale of household arti- 
cles, tools and appliances that do 
not meet certain safety standards 
and (3) use of facilities under safe 
conditions for the purposes intend- 
ed. 

With respect to physical char- 
acteristics, the experience in reduc- 
ing industrial accidents through 
the adoption and enforcement of 
safety standards for factory con- 


struction, equipment and use could 
serve as a guide. Parenthetically, it 
might be mentioned that from a 
fire safety standpoint, standards for 
building construction and appli- 
ances have long been successfully 


regulated. 
SaFetTy EpucATION METHODS 


Human behavior that will pre- 
vent accidents requires a knowledge 
of safe practices and the develop- 
ment of a safety-conscious attitude. 
Safety education is needed to at- 
tain these ends. Unfortunately, the 
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kind of and _ control 
used in industrial safety education 
is not feasible in the home, but the 


supervision 


methods of automobile accident ed- 
ucation through the radio, movies 
and newspapers are quite possible. 
Also, home safety can be added to 
and _ fire 

public 


the automobile accident 
prevention instruction § in 
schools, 

Inspection methods of industrial 
plants and automobiles can be 
adapted to check on the observ- 
ance of standards of physical con- 
struction equipment. How- 
ever, the adaptation would be lim 
ited to risks until such 
time as appropriate safety stand- 


and 
insured 


ards have been enacted into law. 

(b) Methods which cannot be 
used to prevent home accidents: 

(1) A test or examination such 
as that required prior to issuing 
automobile operators’ licenses is 
obviously impractical for home ac- 
cident prevention purposes. 

(2) The continuous formal su- 
pervision of a foreman or traffic po- 
lice officer to see that the members 
of the family observe the rules is 
not applicable. 

(3) A penalty cannot be im 
posed on a family for violations in 
the way that an employer can be 
fined or an employee fired. 

(4) Use of home cannot be pro- 
hibited. You may be able to de- 
prive an operator of the privilege 
of driving a car, but it is not feas- 
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ible to oust an accident-prone per- 
son from his home. 

(c) All of the better known 
methods of accident prevention 
that could be applied to home 
safety have been included in (a) or 
(b), but some of them may be 
further implemented. For instance, 
safety education can be extended 


JUNIPER 
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greatly by producers and distrib- 
utors in their advertising and in 
the instructions that accompany 
their products. It is also possible to 
adapt and expand a_ voluntary 
check-up report such as that which 
has been used successfully by 
school children for home fire pre- 
vention purposes. 























“He’s too fast for you—let him skip his bath this weekl” 





AVALANCHE. Driver of the buried auto above 
leaped to safety just as a runaway locomotive over- 
turned, crushing his car and the light delivery truck 
beside it, and showering both vehicles with coal. A 
string of cars behind the engine remained upright. 


A Automobile 


WELDED. When this car and truck collided head-on, 
impact was so great that it took two wreckers to 
pry the jammed vehicles apart, held up traffic for 
two hours. A young child was killed in the crash, and 
several persons were hurt. 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


Personalities ’ 


SMALL STATE WINS BIG AWARD. Delaware receives plaque from Assn. of Casualty & Surety Cos. for 
achievement in high school driver education at Delaware Safety Council luncheon in Wilmington. L. to R.: 


L. du P. Copeland, vice chairman of the Board; Geo. W. Ayars, State Dept. of Public Instruction; Ge 


ov. Walter 


W. Bacon; Julien H. Harvey, Manager, Accident Prevention Dept., Assn. of Casualty & Surety Cos., Hon, 
Jos. S. Wilson, Mayor of Wilmington, and Frank J. Horty, President, Delaware Safety Council. 





GASOLINE EXPLODES. The owner of this ruined 
home was cleaning his clothes with gasoline when 
the fluid exploded, blowing out entire wall. 
hospitalized with severe burns, e 
father was blown from bed, but not seriously hurt. 


A 


Explosion 


CRUDE OIL BURNS. Money burned, too, when 
lightning struck this oil tank, set fire to 49.000 
barrels of crude oil. A few hundred gallons of the 
precious stuff were saved by pumping oil from 
bottom of tank, but loss was estimated at $150.000. 


THE NEWS 


rHIS TRUCK TRIPPED. Backing up just a little 
too far, driver of the dump truck below suddenly 
found himself in an uncomfortable position high in 
the air, with most of his vehicle in the bottom of 
in excavation. No one was injured. 


THIS TRUCK WAS A KILLER, Loaded with heavy st 
beams, this truck capsized after going out of control on a hi 
smashing into one automobile, sideswiping another and da 
aging three houses. Steel was hurled from the truck into t 
street and fell on a car, crushing the vehicle's six occupan 
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T OIL BLOWS UP. At least two men were killed, and 
as badly injured when a halibut oil refinery on the west 
Hoded, blasting all four walls to the ground and shaking 
t for miles around, Above, weary firemen are pouring 
the stubborn blaze which followed the blast. 
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HYDROGEN SHATTERS. Here are just a few of 
1,600 windows which will need new glass. They were 
shattered by an exploding hydrogen tank outside a 
block-long synthetic fuel experimental station. Two 
engineers were killed, four other workers hurt. 


PAC TURES 


THIS TRUCK ALMOST FELL. The cab of a 4,000-gallon 
oil truck hangs suspended from its trailer which, fortu- 
mately, has stuck fast on the edge of the bridge. This 
spectacular accident was the result of a three-truck smash- 
fup in which miraculously no one was killed or injured. 


Truck Y 


THIS TRUCK PAID AN UNEXPECTED CALL. 
This 17-ton truck skidded into a house by the road, 
slammed into the bedroom, barely missing a small 
boy asleep and—believe it or not—never even woke 
him up! No one was injured, including driver. 








PILOTS ESCAPE. Two young pilots of this light PILOT DIES. A broken glider doesn’t look like much 
plane were lucky to escape serious injury when they more than a handful of kindling, but this one crashed 
overshot their mark while practising take-offs and and killed its pilot wher the pulley tow-rope attached 
landings and crashed into the Atlantic Ocean. Above, to the towing truck failed to disconnect, just as the 


a sea-going derrick raises the ruined plane. 


A Airplane 


THE NEWS 


BIG BLAZE. Immense property damage was 
caused by this fire which destroyed 12 build- 
ings of an oil refinery. The fire, which injured 
several persons, started when a tank truck 
exploded while unloading natural gas. 
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glider was ready to take off from the hill. 


IN PICTURES 
Fire Y 


HOT TIME AT THE BALL PARK. A large west coast 
ball park burns to the ground, along with two nearby houses 
and two autos, despite efforts of firemen, four of whom were 
injured. Two other houses and autos were badly damaged. 
Insured for $250,000, park will cost over $1,000,000 to rebuild. 












e The new storekeeper’s liability 
policy, designed to replace the 
OLT, owners protective and 
products liability policies, is an 
important “package” policy, 
well worth careful considera- 
tion by agents 


A Policy Worth Knowing 


AsT JANuary the National Bu- 
L reau of Casualty Underwriters 
announced the new storekeeper’s 
liability policy. This development 
does not represent a belated step 
taken to meet competition; it is the 
product of initiative. It seems to me 
that agents and brokers should 
have more than a casual acquaint- 
ance with this policy and should 
examine it critically, seeking both 
its advantages and disadvantages. 

Let us look at the forest before 
we get lost in the trees. What is 
the purpose of this policy—how 
does it compare or contrast with 
policies that are familiar to us? Its 
obvious purpose is to provide lia- 
bility insurance in a single contract 
against the usual liability hazards 
confronting the storekeeper. It is 
designed to take the place of the 
owners, landlords and tenants, own- 
ers protective, and products liability 
policies. Further, its purpose is to 
provide this combined protection 
on a single simplified rate basis in- 
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stead of the usual three or four dif- 
ferent bases. 

In some particulars the store- 
keeper’s liability policy is similar to 
the comprehensive personal liabil- 
ity policy. Similarity is found in the 
fact that both are “package” poli- 
cies, and the insured does not have 
the privilege of rejecting either of 
the basic coverages. Both are single 
limit contracts, combining bodily 
injury and property damage in a 
single insuring clause without any 
per person limit and without any 
predetermined limit as between 
bodily injury and property damage. 
Both contain a second insuring 
clause providing for the voluntary 
payment of medical expenses aris- 
ing out of the insured hazard. 

The storekeeper’s liability policy 
differs in several particulars. The 
comprehensive personal liability 
policy is constructed on an “all lia- 
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bility” basis, and the theory under- 
lying the policy is that any loss 
falling within the scope of this 
broad insuring clause is insured un- 
less eliminated by the exclusions, of 
which there are six. Bodily injury 
liability is insured whether it results 
from accident or not: i.e., the pol- 
icy is on an “occurrence” basis. On 
the contrary, the storekeeper’s lia- 
bility policy is constructed along 
the lines of a specific hazard policy, 
such as the ordinary owners, land- 
lords and tenants or manufac- 
turers and contractors policies. By 
that I mean that the insuring clause 
specifically applies to liability for 
bodily injury or property damage 
caused by accident and arising out 
of the ownership, maintenance or 
use of the designated premises or 
operations which are necessary or 
incidental thereto. To be insured 
the liability claim must fall within 
the scope of this language, and 
against this clause there are nine 
exclusions. I use this comparison to 
show that, while the storekeeper’s 
liability policy is a “package” pol- 
icy, it is by no means a “compre- 
hensive” policy. 
ComparED witH CGL Po icy 


For further illustration, it should 
be contrasted with the comprehen- 
sive general liability form, which 
also contains a broad _ insuring 
clause and is subject basically to 
only five exclusions. Under compre- 
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hensive general liability it is possi- 
ble for appropriate premium charge 
to eliminate two of the five exclu- 
sions and thus obtain complete 
bodily injury liability insurance ex- 
cept with respect to claims arising 
out of the ownership and use of 
automobiles, aircraft or watercraft, 
or injuries to employees. This con- 
tract may likewise be extended to 
include the medical payments in- 
suring provision, and the “occur- 
rence” basis may be substituted for 
the “caused by accident.” As to 
property damage liability, it is like- 
wise possible to obtain complete 
protection other than that for 
claims arising out of the use of au- 
tomobiles, aircraft and watercraft 
and subject to those fundamental 
exceptions which exclude protec- 
tion with respect to damage to 
property owned by, rented to, used 
by or in the care, custody or con- 
trol of the insured. 


A Hysrip 


In contrast, the storekeeper’s lia- 
bility rules provide for only one 


additional hazard extension: i.e., 
premises other than retail stores 
may be included by endorsement 
for an additional premium charge. 
I would also assume that extended 
contractual liability, elevator lia- 
bility and the “occurrence” basis 
for bodily injuries could be en- 
additional premiums. 
With these extensions, however, it 


dorsed for 
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would still be necessary to provide 
through separate policies teams lia- 
bility insurance, where needed, as 
well as other hazards not included 
within the insuring clause. I would 
like to repeat, therefore, that the 
storekeeper’s liability policy should 
not be construed as “comprehen- 
sive.” Although in effect it provides 
very broad protection for the ma- 
jority of storekeepers, it is actually 
a hybrid between comprehensive 
and specific hazard policies. 
Having briefly surveyed the for- 
est, now let’s look at the trees. 
The essence of any contract may 
be found by reviewing the insuring 
clauses, the exclusions, the defini- 
tions and the premium basis. Insur- 
ing clause A of the storekeeper’s 
liability policy agrees “to pay on 
behalf of the insured all 
which the shall 
legally obligated to pay as damages 
because of bodily injury, sickness 
or disease, including death at any 
time resulting therefrom, sustained 
by any person or injury to or de- 
struction of property, including the 
loss of use thereof, caused by acci- 
dent and arising out of the owner- 
ship, maintenance or use of the 
premises for the purposes stated in 
the declarations, or operations nec- 
essary or incidental thereto.” 
Several points in the language 
are of interest. In the first place, 
the: phrase “legally obligated” is 
used instead of the phrase “liability 


sums 


insured become 
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imposed by law or assumed under 
contract” and appears to accom- 
plish the same purpose. As pre- 
viously stated, bodily injury or 
property damage must be caused 
by accident and must arise out of 
the ownership, maintenance or use 
of the premises or necessary or in- 
cidental operations. It is certainly 
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conceivable that a_ storekeepe 
would have exposures to legal lia- 
bility loss not connected with the 


premises or with necessary or inci- 
dental operations. It is therefore in- 
cumbent upon each agent or broker 
to seek out in advance of loss such 
additional liability exposures and to 
provide through the medium of 
separate insurance or endorsement 
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any necessary additional protection. 

Insuring clause B—medical pay- 
ments—agrees “to pay all reason- 
able expenses incurred within one 
year from the date of accident for 
necessary medical, surgical, ambu- 
lance, hospital, professional nursing 
and funeral services, to or for each 
person who sustains bodily injury, 
sickness or disease, caused by acci- 
dent and arising out of the owner- 
ship, maintenance or use of the 
premises for the purposes stated in 
the declarations, or operations nec- 
essary or incidental thereto.” It is 
worth noting that again the opera- 
tion of this clause is limited to in- 
juries caused by accident and aris- 
ing out of the ownership, mainte- 
nance or use of the premises for the 


purposes stated in the declarations 
or operations necessary or inciden- 
tal thereto. 


EXCLUSIONS 


To judge the real value of these 
insuring clauses we must then refer 
to the exclusions. There is not time 
to take the exact language of each 
of these exclusions and analyze it. 
Therefore, I shall briefly comment 
on them instead. The exclusions are 
nine in number. The first two apply 
to both legal liability and medical 
payments. The next five apply only 
to the legal liability section, and 
the last two only to the medical 
payments section. 

In the first two, applying to both 
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insuring clauses, we find the cus- 
tomary “off premises” exclusion with 
respect to animals, vehicles and 
watercraft, or the loading or un- 
loading thereof, as well as the 
complete exclusion of aircraft. How- 
ever, with respect to such equip- 
ment used by independent con- 
tractors performing structural al- 
terations or new construction, the 
named insured’s contingent or pro- 
tective liability is insured. The sec- 
ond exclusion relates to elevators 
which are operated, maintained or 
controlled by the insured, and the 
exclusion is so worded that it gives 
liability protection to the store- 
keeper if he does none of these 
things. 

LiaBiLiry witH Respect To Gas 


The next exclusion (applicable 
only to the liability coverage A) 
excludes liability arising out of the 
demolition of any building and ex- 
cludes products liability coverage 
with respect to gas for heating or 
power, or appliances operated by 
gas or liquid fuel, as well as the in- 
stallation, servicing or repair of 
such appliances. Special attention 
would be required on the part of 
the agent with respect to the appli- 
ance store which sells the ordinary 
gas space heater or which sells gas 
stoves or ranges. 

The next exclusion eliminates lia- 
bility assumed by the insured under 
any contract or agreement not de- 
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Rates vary according to store 


fined in the policy, which is similar 
to the language and intent of the 
comprehensive general liability pol- 
icy. The next exclusion is the cus- 
tomary employee exclusion. Then 
follows the usual exclusion with re- 
spect to property owned, occupied, 
used by or rented to the insured or 
property in the care, custody and 
control of the insured, and this ex- 
clusion is modified so that if the 


sO 
classification and risk location 


insured had assumed liability under 
a side track agreement covered by 
the policy with respect to this class 
of property he would be indemni- 
fied. The third part of this exclu- 
sion is also customary, and elimi- 
nates coverage for loss or damage 
to goods or products or completed 
operations out of which the acci- 
dent arises. The next exclusion is 
the “water damage” exclusion which 
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applies only insofar as any water 
damage loss occurs on or from 


premises owned or rented by the 
named insured which injures or de- 
stroys building or contents thereof. 


MEDICAL ,PAYMENTS ExcLusIons 


We then come to the exclusions 
relating only to medical payments, 
which eliminate any payment for 
injuries to the named insured, any 
partner, employee, tenant, tenant’s 
employees or any person entitled to 
benefits under any workmen’s com- 
pensation law. Likewise excluded is 
any person engaged in mainte- 
nance, alteration, demolition or 
new construction operations and 
any person practicing, instructing 
or participating in any physical 
training, sport, athletic activity or 
contest. The final medical pay- 
ments exclusion provides that the 
company shall not be liable for any 
expense for services performed by 
the named insured or any employee 
or any person or organization un- 
der contract to the named insured 
to provide such services, nor to the 
products hazard. These exclusions 
follow the comprehensive general 
liability medical payments exclu- 
sions as provided for in the medical 
payment—general section of the 
O. L. & T. manual, and it would 
appear necessary for the insured to 
use some outside source for the 
performance of medical services in 
order to receive indemnity, 
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In line with modern policy prac- 
tice, certain key words to the con- 
tract are defined, and under prem- 
ises there is included “designated 
premises,” “incidental premises,” 
and “newly acquired premises.” The 
designated premises are the ones 
shown in the declarations. Inciden- 
tal premises are non-income-pro- 
ducing premises, such as parking 
areas which are incidental to the 
conduct of the insured’s business 
as a storekeeper. Newly acquired 
premises must be for the same pur- 
pose as the designated premises, 
and automatic coverage is provided 
for a period of 80 days subject to 
an additional premium. “Contract” 
is defined as a warranty of goods 
or products or, if in writing, a lease 
of premises, easement agreement, 
agreement required by municipal 
ordinance or sidetrack agreement. 
The “elevator” definition provides 
that certain types of hoists shall 
not be considered as_ elevators 
within the meaning of the exclu- 
sion. The “products” hazard is de- 
fined in a standard manner with 
which you are all familiar. 


RATING METHOD 


For the standard risk a single, 
simplified rating method applies. 
Stores are classified according to 
occupancy; the rates apply per 100 
square feet of area and vary ac- 
cording to store classification and 
risk location. The premium is a flat 
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premium for the policy period, so 
long as the area and occupancy re- 
main unchanged. There are no rec- 
ords required of the storekeeper for 
premium purposes. The basic or 
minimum policy limits are $10,000 
per accident for legal liability and 
$250 per person, $10,000 per acci- 
dent medical payments. Higher 
limits commensurate with local con- 
ditions should be recommended, 
and the cost is relatively small. A 
$100,000 liability limit costs only 
20 percent more than a $10,000 
limit. Medical payments may like- 
wise be increased for little addi- 
tional premium. 

There are certain store risks to 
which this policy may not be sold 
and these are listed on page 153 of 
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the O. L. & T. manual or contained 
in your company’s instructions. 

From this brief analysis it should 
be obvious that while this contract 
is not the ultimate in storekeeper’s 
liability insurance, it is a forward 
step, and in comparison with any 
other contract, except comprehen- 
sive general liability, is far superior. 
OF course, the comprehensive gen- 
eral liability policy should be pre- 
ferred for all insureds, but certainly 
this policy runs it a close second. 
On the smaller risks the simplified 
rate basis is a great advantage. The 
true worth of the contract will be 
measured against its actual per- 
formance, and I recommend a care- 
ful study and a careful application 
to those risks which qualify. 


be 


Luck 


Do I believe in luck? I should say I do! It’s a wonderful 
force. You see some fellow reach out and grab an opportunity 
that the other fellow standing around had not realized was 
there. Having grabbed it, he hangs onto it with a grip that 
makes the jaws of a bull dog seem like a fairy touch. 

He intensifies his strong points, bolsters his weak ones, 
cultivates those personal qualities that cause other men to 
trust him and cooperate with him. He gives freely of what 
he has, both spiritual and physical things. 

He thinks a little straighter, works a little harder and a 
little longer; travels on his nerve and enthusiasm; he gives such 
service as his best efforts permit. He keeps his head cool, his 
feet warm, his mind busy. 

He plans his work and then sticks to it, rain or shine. And 
then—luck does all the rest. 

—Indiana Agent 
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Liability of Storekeeper—A man drove 
up to a country store and filling sta- 
tion to purchase some groceries and 
kerosene. He placed his empty five- 
gallon oil can on the ground outside 
the store between the gasoline tank 
ind the kerosene oil tank, entered the 
store and gave the storekeeper his 
order. After paying for his purchases, 
he went found the oil can 
filled (presumably by one of the 
storekeeper’s clerks), put it in his 
truck and went home. Two days later, 
while one of his brothers was starting 
a fire for cooking purposes, using the 
contents of the oil can, an explosion 
occurred, killing one of his brothers 
and badly injuring another. The odor 
of gasoline was detected immediately 
following the explosion. The injured 
brother, claiming that the clerk had 
filled the can with gasoline instead of 
kerosene, sued the storekeeper and 
was awarded judgment, which was 
affirmed on appeal. (Bradley v. Fowler 
(South Carolina 1947) 42 S.E. 2d 


934.) 


= 2 


outside, 
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Liability of Sports Promoter—A pay- 
ing spectator, seated in a front row 
ringside seat at a wrestling match, 
was suddenly surprised to see one of 
the wrestlers throw the other through 
the ropes in his direction. He threw 
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up his right hand to protect himself 
and as a result received a sprained 
hand and wrist when the wrestler 
landed on him. He sued the promoter 
of the match and recovered a judg- 
ment on the jury’s verdict in his favor 
for $150. The appellate court ordered 
a new trial on the ground that, in 
view of the plaintiff's loss of earnings 
and his medical expenses as a result 
of his injuries, the verdict was grossly 
inadequate. (Dusckiewicz v. Carter 
(Vermont 1947) 52 A. 2d 788.) 
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Liability of Building Owner—An own- 
er of an apartment house had leased 
the entire building and the lessee in 


turn had leased the several apart- 
ments to tenants. A woman who had 
been visiting one of these tenants was 
about to leave after dark. She stepped 
onto the upper platform of the side 
entrance of the building, grasped the 
guardrail and, assuming that the 
guardrail extended down the steps, 
reached for it. Finding none, she lost 
her balance and fell from the top 
step and was injured. The light above 
the platform was unlighted at the 
time. She brought suit against the 
building owner and was awarded 
judgment, which was affirmed on ap- 
peal. (Gerard v. Wilson Holding Co. 
(California 1947) 180 P. 2d 380.) 





Usable Ideas for Today 


Get “EM Wuaite Tuey RE Younc! 
Probate bonds seem to be the step- 
child in insurance. Altogether too few 
agents avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities provided by this type of busi- 


ness. 
Here’s a method you can use to 
develop this business for yourself. It’s 


a way of getting started in this line 
gradually without interfering with 
the rest of your work. Contact young 
attorneys upon their being admitted 
to the bar. This way, you get them 
into the habit of using your surety 
facilities. As these attorneys grow in 
importance, their surety requirements 
will also be greatly increased. 

In most states, State Bar Examina- 
tions are held twice a year. Through 
your newspaper you can get a list of 
names and addresses of the success- 
ful candidates. 

To each successful candidate send 
a letter of congratulations—and point 
out your willingness to service his fu- 
ture surety needs. Your chances of his 
reading that letter are very good. It 
isn’t likely that he will toss it into 
the wastebasket unread. After all, he 
is new in the business and for a while 
at least will eagerly read everything 


in his mail, especially any letter per- 
taining to his newly-entered profes- 
sion. Send out a few letters a day. In 
this way a long list can be circular- 
ized and followed up without taking 
too much time at once, yet the results 
can be gratifying. 

The follow-up call comes next. 
You may already know the young at- 
torney. No harm has been done by 
sending him a letter. You merely 
have reminded him in a business-like 
way that in addition to casualty in- 
surance you are also in the probate 
and court bond business and would 
like to be of service if and when he 
needs a bond. 

Of course, this is really a long- 
range program which usually comes 
to a point slowly as the young attor- 
ney becomes more recognized and 
sought after in his community. But 
what’s wrong with a long-range pro- 
gram like this, particularly if it 
doesn’t have to take too much of your 
time? 

Besides, it will lead you to other 
contacts and to selling other kinds of 
insurance. 

—Condensed from 
The Employers’ Pioneer 
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Test YOURSELF By THIS 

At a recent agency meeting, each 
member of the group was asked to 
write his own interpretation of a good 
salesman. Here are excerpts. 

A good insurance salesman is one 
who leaves an interview with both 
himself and his client satisfied. To 
satisfy a client one must satisfy him- 
self and know that he has done the 
job in the best possible way. He has 
then not only sold himself but he has 
sold his firm to the client. 

To have this satisfaction 
salesman needs a thorough knowledge 
of what he is selling and a knowledge 
of how to adjust what he is selling to 
the insured’s needs. He must be a 
judge of human nature . .. be able 
to put himself in the insured’s place. 
He must, unconsciously at least, bear 
in mind the possibility of sales from 
each of his daily contacts, his read- 
ing, and his observations. 

The salesman’s approach to a pros 
pect should be brisk and alert with a 
distinct expression of interest. His ap- 
pearance should be neat and clean 

. that is a direct expression of self- 
pride. His manner should be firm and 
with an air of definite intention. Abil- 
ity to feel and grasp an equal footing 
with the prospect immediately is im- 
portant. The best technique is to sell 
your “package” on its ewn merits and 
for the purpose it is intended to serve 

then it will stay sold. 

Put the prospect at ease at the 
earliest possible moment. The sales- 
man should not do all the talking; 
rather he should direct the conversa- 
tion and by the use of his knowledge 
of insurance and his common sense 
in judging the situation, be able to 
make quick recommendations as the 
occasion may demand. 

More than other salesmen, the in- 
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surance salesman is called on to study 
and appreciate a numberless variety 
of conditions and needs. This requires 
the development of a high degree of 
adaptability and a_ willingness to 
study continually both his changing 
product and the needs of an ever- 
increasing field of prospects in every 
known activity. 

The salesman must have a sincere 
desire to serve, which often goes be- 
yond the scope of what he has to sell, 
as the thoughtful, courteous qualities 
tend to make a relationship more per- 
manent and create more satisfaction 
in what we have to sell. 

Summarizing the salesman’s _at- 
tributes, he has a pleasant personal- 
ity, cordiality in his voice, and sin- 
cerity... 

Bulletin 


-The U.S.F.O6G. 
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THe COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH 

Coverage under the Comprehensive 
3-D policy is so important in the in- 
surance program of any business 
house that it deserves a primary place 
in your selling efforts. It should be 
offered to all your better class cus- 
tomers. It should also be used as a 
sales leader in going after new busi- 
ness. 

Before calling on any business house 
your time will be well spent in doing 
some advance thinking. If the prospect 
is a small concern about which you 
have some general knowledge, you 
can make up your mind as to the ap- 
proximate amount of the bond pre- 
mium. Consult your rate chart and 
decide whether or not the business is 
one which carries a surcharge. Decide 
on the most appropriate amount of 
coverage you want to sell and the prob- 
able cost. Try to anticipate any prob- 
lems that may arise as to the classifi- 
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cation of employees. Consult the 
Broad Form section of your Burglary 
Manual and decide how much cover- 
age you can give for the minimum 
premiums. You can also find the rates 
on Forgery coverage. By determining 
in advance just about what the pros- 
pect should have and what it will 
cost, you will be properly equipped 
to make a sale at the time of the in- 
terview. 

If your prospect is a large concern, 
the many coverages under the 3-D 
make it difficult t6 rate and sell in one 
call. It is better to adopt a two-call 
method. -Call first to sell the idea of 
consolidating all the prospect’s crime 
coverages in one Comprehensive pol- 
icy. Ask to be allowed to talk to the 
bookkeeper or some other person who 
can give you the information neces- 
sary to make up quotations. After you 
know the number of employees, type 
of safe, number of locations, 
make up one or two complete pro- 
posals, 

On your second call, show the 
prospect your proposal for satisfac- 
tory amounts of coverage on each of 
the features of the Comprehensive 
3-D. Try to sell all these features. Be 
prepared, however, to take an order 
for coverage under only one or more 
insuring agreements, if the prospect 
prefers that basis. In lieu of that, be 
prepared to give him a second set-up 
showing somewhat smaller amounts 
of coverage with a resulting lower 
premium, if the cost of the first is too 
high. Try to limit the prospect to a 
choice between two propositions, so 
that he can make up his mind and 
give you an order. 

You might say—“Every business 
must have cash, merchandise and 
equipment. These going assets are at 
all times subject to certain crime haz- 


etc., 
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ards—burglary, robbery, hold-up, 
theft, employee dishonesty and forg- 
ery. Banks have found that the best 
way to protect their assets from these 
hazards is to buy a Blanket Bond 
giving them, not protection against 
one or two separate hazards, but pro- 
tection against all in one policy o1 
contract. The Comprehensive 3-D 
policy, now available to the business- 
man, has the all-around crime protec- 
tion formerly available only to banks 
and financial institutions. Leading 
businesses in every community have 
either consolidated their coverages in 
this one valuable policy or are rapidly 
arranging to do so. As your insurance 
advisor I should like the privilege of 
offering you this Comprehensive 
Form.” 

The Comprehensive 3-D policy has 
no marked advantage in coverage or 
rates over separate bonds and _pol- 
icies. It daes have the convenience 
of one-packed policy—the trend to- 
day. The insured can deal with one 
company in the event of a loss, rather 
than with several companies. He can 
also deal with one agent instead of 
several. So far as you are concerned, 
even if the insured purchases only 
part of this coverage, your proposal 
puts you on record as having recom- 
mended the other coverages and 
leaves the way open for adding them 
later by endorsement. None of your 
competitors can better your proposi- 
tion so you are protecting the best 
accounts on your books against com- 
petition. 

Three-year premiums on Fidelity 
business first became possible in May, 
1945. Many of the best risks imme- 
diately went on a three-year basis at 
that time. This means that their pre- 
mium anniversary date is in 1948. 
Translated into production terms this 
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means that 1948 is your golden op- 
portunity for getting new Fidelity 
business—and the Comprehensive 3-D 
is your best means! 
—Rough Notes 
7 7 7 
[ENTHUSIASM TIPS THE SCALES 

An agent may know all about rates, 
rules and regulations, understand all 
the policy conditions, have a good 
advertising program and may have 
read books on selling. But there may 
be one thing lacking which, if he does 
not possess it, would nullify all his 
learning. He must have enthusiasm, a 
desire to SELL. . . . The more en- 
thusiasm you put into your talk, the 
more likely you are to succeed in get- 
ting the business. 

Isn’t this the way it is sometimes 
done? “Say, Bob, how about some 
insurance on your house?” the agent 
asks almost apologetically. “Oh, I don’t 
know, Bill,” the reply would likely 
be; “I have insurance now.” The 
spark of enthusiasm dies out and the 
agent says, “Well don’t forget me 
when you're ready.” “O.K., Bill, I 
won’t”—and that’s the end of it. 

Now let’s see how a more enthu- 
siastic agent would act. He first 
chooses his prospect. Bob S. has a 
house worth today about $8,000. He 
is probably carrying not more than 
$2,500 insurance on it and perhaps 
only $1,000 on the contents. If the 
agent asked him outright to place 
another 8 or 4 thousand dollars in- 


surance the answer would be “No.” 
That’s human nature... . 

Perhaps the best method would be 
to approach it through the popular 
topic of conversation, the high cost- 
of-living and particularly of rebuild- 
ing. If he is properly incensed about 
the present day price of lumber and 
building materials it should not be 
hard to make him see that he would 
have to dig up about $5,500 to put 
his house into anything like the same 
shape it is in now if it should burn. 
Also, it might take $2,000 or more 
to get it refurnished. 

How are you going to show him 
that? One way would be to make a 
check of the whole thing with a 
household inventory. It would prob- 
ably be revealing to him to learn 
what he would stand to lose in case 
of fire. If you can point out that his 
equity is not half protected you will 
probably get the application signed 
for an increase. 

Be interested and enthusiastic and 
you will find it catching. Sometimes 
you will find selling a bit discourag- 
ing. . . . Oh yes, insurance is rather 
a tough game at times but there are 
few lines of business where enthusi- 
asm is more important. In selling 
brushes or encyclopedias or cosmetics 
you can show nice shiny samples or 
illustrations, but in insurance you 
have only your own ability to show 
the other fellow what he needs, plus 
your enthusiasm. 

—Canadian Underwriter 


te 


Too Late 


“Say, I meant to tell you,” his friend called after a departing 
neighbor, “there’s a big hole in our back yard.” 
“Never mind,” retorted the neighbor, clambering into view. 


“T’ve found it.” 





The evolution of standard pro- 
visions for casualty policy forms 
is a heartening story of coop- 
eration, in the common interest, 
between the various elements 
of the insurance industry 


The Standard Policy Program 


OR ALMOST two decades a pro- 
F gram has been in progress for 
the development of standard pro- 
visions to be used in casualty pol- 
icy forms. Certain of the provisions 
produced under the program—such 
as, for automobile liability insur- 
ance—are used uniformly by vir- 
tually every insurer in the country. 
It will be the object of this article 
to outline, as simply as possible, 
the origin of the program, how it 
operates and its probable future. 

The necessity for some measure 
of collaboration among casualty in- 
surers, in order to obtain the sound 
calculation of rates, is understood 
within the industry and need not 
be discussed here. What also must 
be realized, however, is that unless 
companies combining loss experi- 
ence are affording substantially the 
same coverages, the reported sta- 
tistics will vary from minor distor- 
tions of the true experience to an 
almost meaningless potpourri. To 
assure the accuracy of ratemaking 


By JAMES B. DONOVAN 


data, companies combining experi- 
ence for ratemaking purposes ac- 
cordingly should offer substantially 
similar coverages. 

Some 19 years ago, companies 
intending to afford substantially 
the same coverages usually did so 
through policy forms individually 
developed by each insurer. It had 
become apparent, however, that 
there were inherent difficulties in 
permitting each company to “say 
the same thing in different words.” 
There are few ideas which can be 
precisely expressed in any lan- 
guage in more than one way; al- 
most every synonym or phrase has 
its own connotation and shade of 
meaning. The result was that com- 
producers, insureds and 
insurance departments found it 
necessary to scrutinize carefully 
the wording of every contract in 
an attempt to determine whether 


panies, 
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it could be construed to provide 
more or less coverage than the pol- 
icies of other insurers supposedly 
“substantially the 
coverage.” 

While the preservation of indi- 


offering same 


viduality has its advantages in cer- 
tain forms of policies, it appeared 
to several state insurance depart- 
ments that it would be in the in- 
of all concerned if an at- 
tempt could be made by the com- 
panies to standardize the language 


terest 


in such universal contracts as the 
automobile liability policy. The 
National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters having reached a similar 
conclusion, it began the undertak- 
ing on behalf of its members and 
subscribers. Leading mutual com- 
with 

commenced 


concerned similar 
problems had also 
studies of the matter, and finally 
it was determined to arrange joint 
meetings of the draftsmen to ar- 
rive at the clearest and most pre- 
cise manner of expressing the un- 
derwriting intent. After meetings 
over a period of years, including 


panies 


conferences with the American Bar 
and other interested 
groups, the so-called Joint Forms 
Committee on May 15, 1935, final- 


Association 


ly approved standard provisions for 


a basic automobile liability policy 
and a garage liability form. Both 
were hailed as outstanding ex- 
amples of all-industry collabora- 


tion in the public interest. 


November 


Since 1935 the joint program 
has continued to progress, at pres- 
ent embracing the entire field of 
automobile liability insurance, all 
comprehensive liability policies and 
certain other forms. Many of the 
policies and endorsements have 
been revised several times since 
the inauguration of the program. 








James B. Donovan 


New forms are constantly being 
studied, and those existing are con- 
tinually reviewed in the light of 
interpretation by the courts and 
others concerned with their 
The National Automobile Under- 
writers Association cooperates in 
the program with respect to phys- 
ical damage provisions in the com- 


use. 


bination automobile policies. 
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In addition to the forms stand- 
ardized under this joint stock-mu- 
tual program, many others are de- 
veloped by and are standard among 
National Bureau members and 
subscribers. It has been an evolu- 
tionary process to determine when 
it is in the interest of all concerned 


to have a certain form developed ° 


through the more complicated joint 
stock-mutual procedures. 


Wuat Wit Be Coverep? 


The substance of any coverage 
to be afforded is determined by 
underwriters representing the in- 
terested companies. The character 
and extent of the coverage are 
then set forth in manual rules, 
which ultimately are filed in and 
regulated by the insurance depart- 
ments under state regulatory laws. 
Typical of the questions confront- 
ing underwriters is whether a cer- 
tain exclusion or limitation should 
be eliminated from the policy. 
Such is not always in the interest 
of the ordinary insured, for elim- 
ination of an exclusion means that 
the losses thus covered become 
part of the experience under the 
policy, and accordingly the cost of 
the additional coverage is borne by 
all policyholders. If the hazard ex- 
cluded is such that the ordinary in- 
sured does not wish to pay for such 
protection, the more proper ap- 
proach would be to exclude the 
coverage from the policy but per- 
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mit those so desiring to purchase 
it by an endorsement for an ap- 
propriate separate charge. The de- 
termination of such questions re- 
quires a broad underwriting ex- 
perience and sound executive judg- 
ment. 
How to Express It? 

The substance of the desired 
coverage having been determined, 
the next problem is how best to 
express the underwriting intent in 
the form of a policy contract. To 
perform this task necessitates clar- 
ity and simplicity of expression, an 
understanding of the legal inter- 
pretation and significance of terms, 
and a knowledge of all the condi- 
tions which should be embodied in 
a proper contract so that both in- 
surer and insured know their re- 
spective rights and duties. Unless 
this is done as explicitly as pos- 
sible, unending disputes and litiga- 
tion result, All of these problems 
are met first by a drafting commit- 
tee, the work of which is later re- 
viewed by the entire forms com- 
mittee. Both groups are composed 
principally of attorneys experi- 
enced in the field. Final approval 
of an important form is by chief 
executives, subject to filings in var- 
ious state insurance departments. 

The primary difficulty faced by 
the policy draftsmen results from a 
dilemma. The first objective is to 
write a contract which clearly sets 
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The garage liability form is an example of all-industry collaboration 
y } y 


forth the agreement between the 
in such detail that in every 
ordinary situation a person review- 
ing the policy (whether insurer, in- 


parties 


> 


sured, producer, court or state in- 
surance department) will find ap- 
propriate provisions expressing the 
intent. The second aim, however, 
is to have the contract simple and 
concise. The difficult task of recon- 
ciling these opposed objectives is 


seldom appreciated by those who 
are prone to criticize a policy as 
either too long or as not sufficiently 
detailed on a particular point. 
The standard provisions devised 
by the forms committee are issued 
to the companies in booklets. The 
declarations, insuring agreements, 
exclusions and conditions set forth 
therein may not be omitted or al- 
accordance with 


tered except in 
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instructions printed in the booklets. 
For example, complete flexibility in 
the sequence of the several parts 
of the forms is permitted. It has 
been found that once uniformity of 
language is accomplished, complete 
rigidity is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable. 

State insurance departments have 
cooperated wholeheartedly in the 
program. There is an occasional dif- 
ficulty when a particular official in 
a state insists upon some personal 
predilections, ignoring the fact that 
it is to the advantage of all in this 
interstate industry to have a form 
Such 


are rare, however, and almost all 


used nationwide. instances 
state insurance departments under- 
the 


gram, the difficulties in its opera- 


stand the objectives of pro- 


PC 


be 


ILICY PROGRAM 


tion, and the benefits to policy- 
holders and state departmental ad- 
ministration resulting from it. 
It is probable that the scope of 
the standard policy provisions pro- 
in the 
standard 


broadened 
As the 

phraseology finds acceptance and 
uniform interpretation by industry 
and courts, the advantages of us- 


gram will be 


years ahead. 


ing such language to express intent 
become manifest. It would be im- 
possible in such matters to develop 
a program entirely satisfactory to 
every interested party. However, 
what has been accomplished and is 
now going forward would appear 
to be sound, reasonably acceptable 
to all, and in the interest of both 
the insuring public and the in- 
dustry. 


Go-Getter 


Are you looking for a 


real 


“super-salesman?” 


There’s one 


available to you, and he’s tops, without exception. 
There are few things he can’t do, but he’s willing to try 


anything; makes it a point always to get inside offices that often 
are closed to other salesmen; doesn’t put up a fight when you 
take his old territory away from him and assign him to a “cold 
beat”; never grows old and has to be pensioned; never seems 
to have those personal problems that make other salesmen 
fall down on the job; you never have to worry about him de- 
manding a large bonus when he completes a big job; he can 
deliver any sales talk—no matter how complicated—in the least 
possible time; and he'll bring back those signed contracts with- 
out fuss or fanfare. Wages? He costs you only three pennies 
per call. 
You guessed it. He’s a United States postage stamp. 
—The Advertiser's Digest 
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“Tell my wife I don’t know any four-letter word for an African 
water buffalo!” 


a 
“I always drive with the emergency brake on just as a safety 
precaution.” 
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There is no better way to sell 
insurance than by means of a 
survey, says this writer, but 
the survey must be thorough, 
easy fo understand and pre- 
sented at the strategic moment 


Selling Through Surveys 


HE HONEYMOON of insurance 
‘Tate is just about over, be- 
cause we no longer have the easy 
money of a year or two back. Insur- 
ance buyers are becoming more 
conscious of cost, and they are de- 
manding a more thorough explana- 
tion of the now 
available. There is no better way 
to sell insurance than through the 
medium of an adequate survey, and 
producers should begin to give it 
most careful consideration. 

An insurance survey presents the 


new coverages 


prospect or customer with a com- 
plete and easily understood picture 
of his insurance needs. The ma- 
jority of people do not have a good 
understanding of their needs for 
insurance coverage, nor of the pro- 
tection which the insurance pro- 
vides. 

Quoting from a book entitled 
Insurance Agency Management, 
written a few years ago by my late 
father, I find he puts it this way: 

“An insurance survey embraces 


By B. D. COLE 


the following: 

“A practical amount of detail as 
to construction and insurable value. 

“A complete analysis, with rec- 
ommendations of ways and means 
of reducing the cost of insurance, 
as well as an estimated cost of such 
improvements. 

“Analysis of existing insurance. 

“Recommendations of _ special 
policy forms to meet particular or 
unusual situations. 

“Provide valuable information in 
developing the various inland ma- 
rine coverages, floater forms, use 
and occupancy, fire, windstorm and 
all the combinations of allied classes 
in one form of contract; also fidelity 
and casualty, and other important 
classes of indemnity. 

“They are useful for reference in 
determining sound values if loss 
should occur. 

“Reports when 


are revised 
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changes occur or new situations 
arise. 

“Surveys are offered to either 
large or small accounts. We regard 
as essential a well planned ap- 
proach, which means that we do 
not indulge in too much conversa- 
tion . . . but go diplomatically and 
directly to the subject of survey.” 

Now let us very briefly consider 
the four types of surveys: 

Home 

Business 

Combined Home and Business 

Industrial 

Of these, the home survey is the 
most important. We are all inter- 
ested first in protecting our homes 
and our families. 

Quite probably a great many 
agents have committed the error of 
making wholesale surveys without 
stopping to (1) analyze the pros- 
pect to determine whether or not 
he is financially able to purchase in- 
surance and (2) determine whether 
his standing in the community will 
allow him to buy the many types 
of coverage which a conscientious 
agent might want to recommend. 
However, once you are convinced 
that he is the type who needs a 
survey, your first contact with him 
is the most important. 

You must impress him with the 
fact that it will be necessary for 
you to spend a considerable amount 
of time and give a great deal of 


effort in the preparation of such a 


November 


survey, and that you will need his 
cooperation in obtaining accurate 
information so that it may be done 
both expeditiously and thoroughly. 
Of course, you should be prepared 
in your first interview with the 
prospect to show a sample survey 
of property, similar to that which 
you propose to make for him. You 
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should have with you, also, a check 
list for running down the coverages 
about which you need to ask ques- 
tions concerning his present and 
future requirements. 

If you are sure he is desirous of 
having you make a survey of his 
insurance, you are ready to proceed 
immediately. This should not be 
delayed, for the longer you take, 
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the less interested the prospect be- 
comes. Also, be sure that the sur- 
vey is set up so your prospect can 
understand it easily. You should, 
above all, avoid the use of techni- 
cal language, and whenever pos- 
sible I strongly recommend the use 
of charts and other devices, pos- 
sibly even in color, to bring more 
forcibly to the assured’s attention 
the features of certain contracts. 
After the survey is completed, 
there comes the important step of 
presenting the finished product to 
the prospect. This is the strategic 
moment, and if you muff it here, 
you have probably lost a customer. 
Try to make the prospect give you 
a definite appointment when you 
can have his entire, undivided atten- 


9 
Am I a Builder? 


a building down, 


I watched them tearing 


SELLING THROUGH SURVEYS 


tion, at a time when you can go 
over the survey with him without 
interruption. The prospect must 
understand each step of the survey, 
and it is essential that you be on 
hand personally to clarify any points 
that may not be understood. 

Once you have completed the 
sale of your survey, remember that 
it then becomes your duty to keep 
that survey up to date. The assured 
may purchase other properties, or 
assume other interests, which re- 
quire additional coverages. New 
pages should be inserted, and at 
frequent intervals you should go 
over the changes with the assured. 
Here, as in every other phase of 
insurance, eternal vigilance ‘is the 
price we must pay for success. 


A gang of men in a busy town. 


With a ho-heave-ho and ; 


1 lusty yell 


They swung a beam, and the sidewall fell. 
I asked the foreman, “Are these men skilled, 
And the men you'd hire if you had to build?’ 
He gave a laugh and said: “No, indeed! 
Just common labor is all I need. 
I can easily wreck in a day or two 
What builders have taken a year to do.” 
And I thought to myself as I went away, 
Which of these roles have I tried to play? 
Am I a builder who works with care, 
Measuring life by the rule and square? 
Am I shaping my deeds to a well-made plan, 
Patiently doing the best I can? 
Or am I a wrecker, who walks the town 
Content with the labor of tearing down? 


—Indiana Agent 
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Despite the rapid growth of 
accident and health insurance, 
the surface has barely been 
scratched. Increased public 
awareness of the need for pro- 
tection constitutes a challenge 
to accident and health produc- 
ers to supply that need 


Business with a Future 


ccwwENT and health insurance 
A is a business with a premium 
volume of approximately $800,000,- 
000. Although a business which, in 
the United States, is now almost 
100 years old, its great period of 
growth has occurred in the last ten 
years: a growth of over 300 per- 
cent. It is a business which plays 
an important part in our national 
economy, insuring individuals and 
families against the financial haz- 
ards of accident and sickness, guar- 
anteeing business and credit sta- 
bility through the business form of 
insurance, rounding out workmen’s 
compensation coverage by protect- 
ing, through group insurance, 
against the financial hazards of 
non-occupational injuries and _ill- 
nesses, offering protection against 
unusual exposure resulting from 
travel, and in many other ways 
serving the insuring public. 
Every year in this country, 21 
percent of our population suffer an 
accident, major or minor. Of these, 


By J. F. FOLLMANN, 


17 percent are sufficiently impor- 
tant to require professional atten- 
tion and 18 percent are serious 
enough to require an absence of a 
few days, weeks and occasionally 
months from work, school or cus- 
tomary activities of individual con- 
cern. Eleven percent of our popula- 
tion are seriously enough disabled 
by accidents each year to be con- 
fined to bed at home or in hospitals. 
The public is more conscious today 
of these hazards of accidents, and 
the hazards of sickness, than ever 
before. Safety campaigns, in many 
instances sponsored by insurance 
interests, have served to sharpen 
this public awareness. Advertising 
of insurance companies has focused 
attention on the need for protection 
against loss of income and against 
hospitalization, medical and surgi- 
cal costs. The demands made by 
both the Federal and state govern- 
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ments for nonoccupational acci- 
dent and sickness protection at a 
minimum level have further made 
large segments of the public con- 
scious of the need for such protec- 
tion. 

Today in this country there are 
upwards of 60,000,000 persons 
gainfully employed, the majority of 
whom have others dependent upon 
them. Many of these are protected 
by workmen’s compensation and 
group accident and health insur- 
ance. But in the first instance they 
are covered only occupationally 
and that coverage is usually less 
than the full amount of their in- 
surability, and in the second in- 
stance additional insurance may be 
both permissible and desirable. In 
addition to these, there are still a 
large number of persons who do 
not come under the compensation 
laws and who do not have group 
insurance available, and the ma- 
jority of these, too, are insurable 
risks. Then there are millions of 
persons within an insurable age, 
either the juvenile in school or col- 
lege, the housewife, the dependent 
person or those with unearned in- 
comes not sufficient for mainte- 
nance in times of physical disaster, 
all of whom might find a policy to 
fit their needs. 

A recent survey made by a re- 
liable source revealed that over 70 
percent of employed persons in the 
United States do not carry accident 


insurance of their own and that of 
these only 26 percent offered as a 
reason that such protection is too 
costly. This survey further revealed 
that the vast majority of married 
women desired that their husbands 
carry accident insurance and that 


of persons having this form of in- 
surance, 80 percent thought that 
the cost is reasonable. 





© Bucnrrach 


J. F. Follmann, Jr. 


Here, then, and despite the phe- 
nomenal growth of this line of 
insurance, is indicated a tremen- 
dous, unsaturated market for the 
accident and health producer, the 
existence of which does not, in its 
turn, offer an argument for govern- 
ment intrusion. The vast majority 
of gainfully employed persons have, 
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through one or more of the many 
sources available, minimum basic 
protection. This vast segment of 
the population is becoming increas- 
ingly aware, however, of the need 
for further protection, beyond the 
limits which any government pro- 
gram could contemplate. 


VALUABLE FEATURE 


Insurance companies are today, 
more than ever, becoming aware of 
the potentialities of this form of in- 
surance and are either entering the 
field or, having long since entered, 
enlarging the scope and degree of 
their interests. They are finding it 
a valuable part of the policy pro- 
gram. Due to increased underwrit- 
ing knowledge, coupled with im- 


proved safety and economic condi- 


tions, it is no longer the severe 
financial risk once encountered in 
this field. Hence, companies are 
now making accident and health 
insurance increasingly available to 
their agents and are featuring this 
form of insurance in their adver- 
tisements. 

Agents, on the other hand, are 
finding accident and health insur- 
ance to be of ever increasing value, 
both in fully rounding out the in- 
surance protection of their policy- 
holders and in increasing and main- 
taining their incomes. The 
agent is increasingly aware of the 
value of this form of insurance as 
a “door-opener” or “contact-maker” 


own 


November 


where otherwise the contact might 
have been lost. He finds a ready 
market when once he has made his 
approach from the viewpoint of 
personal insurance programming. 
The commissions paid are higher 
in proportion to the premium than 
other lines, this being in recogni- 
tion of the necessity to actually 
“sell” this line rather than having 
it purchased, and in the higher per- 
sistency rate of accident and health 
insurance the agent finds a reliable 
personal asset. 

These three factors — namely, 
growing public consciousness, in- 
creased company interest and rising 
enthusiasm on the part of the agent 
—working together portend for the 
future a continued growth of this 
form of insurance despite fluctua- 
tions in the economic cycle. 


Fitts A Great NEED 


But assuring this growth more 
than anything else is the gradual] 
change of concept which has been 
taking place for some time and 
which now is more apparent than 
ever. Accident and health 
ance fills a great individual and so- 
cial need. It is an important part 


insur- 


of our national economy. As such, 
by its very nature, it must assume 
great stature and dignity. 

With gradually improved agents’ 
qualifications laws in the states, 
and with recognition by the com- 
panies of the importance of devel- 
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Juveniles in school might find a policy to fit their needs 


oping well rounded agents’ train- 
ing courses, the calibre of the agent 
is being lifted higher and higher. 


This will do much to eradicate 
many of the past public criticisms 
of accident and health insurance 
by eliminating the type of agent 
who purposely, or through lack of 
knowledge, misrepresents his pol- 
icy. It will develop the type of 
agent who will insist on selling only 


full coverage policies underwritten 
by companies of high ethical and 
business standards. It will develop 
the type of agent who will be 
trained to perform a real service 
for the policyholder; who will study 
the needs of the policyholder and 
program his insurance, fitting acci- 
dent and health insurance into the 
insurance protection 
who will be 


entire pro- 


gram; interested in 
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protecting his policyholder’s in- 
come against the hazards of acci- 
dent and sickness and in furnishing 
protection against the unusual ex- 
penses of hospital, medical and sur- 
gical costs; who will service his 
policyholder in such ways as sug- 
gesting more insurance to meet the 
inflation, 
and 


increasing demands of 
and who will use accident 
health insurance to fill out the busi- 
ness needs of the policyholder. 
More and more companies are 
getting away from policy frills and 
limited policies, and are focusing 
attention on real public service. 
The sincere efforts on the part of 
sound minded state supervisory of- 
ficials are doing much to bring this 
about in those instances where the 
company is unwilling to make the 
transition. The next few years 
should bear witness to great strides 
in this direction. There is a demand 
being placed upon companies writ- 
ing accident and health insurance. 
This demand comes from the pub- 
lic, the agent, the supervisory offi- 


te 


cial and the threat of government 
intrusion. Proper response to it will 
mean, in the next few years, the 
greatest evolutionary period in the 
history of this line of insurance. 

The future of accident and health 
insurance, then, lies ahead. It lies 
in the increased public conscious- 
ness of the need for such insur- 
ance, in the response of agents and 
companies in supplying this need. 
The surface has no more than been 
scratched. When visioning the fu- 
ture, emphasis should be on the 
broad economic basis of this type 
of protection and of its imperative 
need, not upon the statistics of pre- 
mium income as published by the 
companies. These figures may seem 
large but they are still woefully 
small compared with what they 
ought to be, and with what they 
will be before long, when the eco- 
nomic lesson has been conveyed 
properly to the millions of laymen 
and when both agent and company 
have properly responded to their 
full public responsibility. 


Worth Remembering 


You have a shilling. I have a shilling. We swap. You have 
my shilling and I have yours. We are not better off. But sup- 
pose you have an idea and I have an idea. We swap. Now 
you have two ideas and I have two ideas. We have increased 
our stock of ideas 100 percent. 


—A. A. Gregg, 
as quoted in The Marylander 





"The Customers Always Write” 


Buys Five THousaNnp 
Boston, Mass. 


OnE DOLLAR 
Dear Editor: 

I thoroughly enjoyed Thomas Mc- 
Math’s article, “Residence Boiler In- 
surance,” which appeared in the 
Midsummer issue of THE JOURNAL. 
I am certain that it will help agents 
appreciate that boiler insurance is not 
a technical line. 

It has been my observation that 
many agents have overlooked resi- 
dence boiler insurance even when 
they could have had an order just 
for the asking. 

On the policy facsimile which Mr. 
McMath used, I notice that he indi- 
cated a limit per accident of $5,000 
with a premium of $28. In view of 
present day housing costs, to ade- 
quately cover a possible catastrophe 
loss I believe that it is advisable, in 
the majority of cases, to issue the 
policy for at least $10,000. The pre- 
mium for the increased limit is very 
small ($1 for each additional unit of 
$5,000). The three-year premium for 
a policy with a limit of $10,000 per 
accident would amount to only $29, 
and I think the assured is more fa- 
vorably impressed. 

Ropert M. Hype, 
Underwriter 
Phoenix-London Group 
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THe Power OF SUGGESTION 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

Has your magazine—which we reg- 
ularly receive and read—ever pub- 
lished a study of open stock burglary 
insurance? 

Our members are troubled from 
time to time by thefts of plumbing 
fixtures and materials from the sites 
of construction jobs. I am interested 
in finding out just what kind of insur- 
ance coverage they could obtain and 
at what rates. 

RANDALL E. Rivey, 

Executive Secretary 

Association of Contracting 

Plumbers 

[THe JourNAL has never published an 
article devoted solely to open stock 
burglary insurance, although several 
articles have referred to this cover- 
age briefly. However, because of Mr. 
Riley’s letter, we have scheduled such 
a piece for the December issue.—Ed.] 


Is SILENCE SAFER? 


New York, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

An insurance man told me recently 
that automobile accident _ statistics 
show that a radio in the car is a lia- 
bility because it distracts the driver's 
attention. Can you tell me if this is 
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true and, if so, where I can get the 
figures. 

Your new booklet, “The House You 
Built,” is a swell job. I read it from 
cover to cover, and I want to con- 
gratulate you on it. 

ALLAN P. AMES 

Ames & Norr 
{[Mr. Ames’ letter was referred to the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers. The reply follows.—Ed.] 


Dear Mr. Ames: ° 
In answer to your inquiry regard- 
ing accident figures for automobiles 
equipped with radios, unfortunately 
neither the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies nor this Bu- 
reau has any accident statistics on 
this subject. We seriously doubt the 
availability of the information you 
seek. Perhaps the National Safety 
Council may have some information 
which would help you. 
J. R. McWiutuiaMs, 
Assistant Manager 
Automobile Department 


Worp TRAVELS 
Regina, Sask. 
Dear Editor: 
In the August 23 issue of Canadian 


te 


Insurance in an article entitled “Just 
Kidding Themselves?” reference is 
made to an item in “the current 
Casualty and Surety Journal.” 
We do not remember having seen 
a copy of this magazine. With a view 
to possibly subscribing to your pub- 
lication, would you favor us with a 
copy of your latest or an earlier issue, 
addressed to the attention of our ad- 
vertising & publicity department. 
G. R. Boruwe tt, Director 
Advertising & Publicity Dept. 
The Saskatchewan Government 
Insurance Office 


WE Bow 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

This will acknowledge your post- 
card in which you ask whether or not 
we would like to continue receiving 
Tuer CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL. 
We most certainly would. This is, we 
think, an excellent publication, well 
edited, typographically effective, and 
above average in every way. 

Eart R. TRANGMAR 

Administrative Assistant 

Field Management 

Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


Airy Retort 


“What do you think of Ralph meeting a girl on the coast- 
to-coast plane and getting engaged before they landed?” 

“It merely proves that all the perils of air travel have not 
yet been eliminated.” 





B. D. Coxe is president of B. D. Cole, 
Inc.,.a Forida agency. After obtain- 
ing his early training in the business 
with a general agency in South Caro- 
lina, he joined his present company 
in 1931. He was in charge of sales 
in the automobile department, later 


advanced to sales manager and in 


charge of the bonding and casualty 
department, then to vice president. 
Following the death of his father he 


was made president. For several years 
he was a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Florida Association 
of Insurance Agents, and in 1947 he 
became president of the Association. 
(Selling Through Surveys, page 58.) 
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A. H. Cripp.e, assistant vice presi- 
dent of Mather & Company, a Phila- 
delphia agency, is chairman of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents’ casualty committee. He at- 
tended the Evening School of Ac- 
counts and Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania; is a certificate holder, 
fidelity and surety, of the Insurance 
Institute of America, and received 
the C.P.C.U. designation in 1945. He 
is a member of the executive and edu- 
cational committees of the Insurance 
Society of Philadelphia. (A Policy 
Worth Knowing, page 35.) 
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U. S. Patent Office 
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James B. Donovan is general coun- 
sel of the National Bureau of Casual- 
ty Underwriters and chairman of the 
Joint Forms Committee. Formerly en- 
gaged in general law practice in New 
York, he has been associate general 
counsel of the Federal Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development, 
general counsel of the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services and assistant U. S. 
prosecutor of the Nuremberg trials. 
(The Standard Policy Program, page 
47.) 
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Tuomas Errick is assistant superin- 
tendent of the fidelity and surety de- 
partment of the Phoenix-London 


Group. In 1929, he joined the staff 
of the bonding department of the 
Metropolitan Branch of the American 
Surety Company. In 1942, he entered 
the employ of the Columbia Casualty 
Company in their home office surety 
department. He has been with the 


Phoenix-London Group for two and 
a half years. (How to Make More 
Money, page 17.) 
7 7 7 
J. F. FotiumMann, Jr., is manager of 
thé Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters. A graduate of 
the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, he was for several years a pol- 
icy analyst with the Insurance De- 
partment of Pennsylvania before be- 
ing appointed to his present position 
in 1945. (Business with a Future, 
page 56.) 
oA : 5 

R. M. Kimxparrick is superintendent 
of the burglary and glass insurance 
department of the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company. He entered the 
insurance business many years ago 
with the U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company in the burglary insurance 


November 


department. He later accepted a posi- 
tion with the New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty Company and subsequently at- 
tained his present position. (An Easy- 
to-Sell Policy, page 1.) 

7 7 : 
Dr. H. J. Loman is dean of the 
American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc. Professor 
of insurance, Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania. Chairman of the ad- 
ministrative board of the S. S. Hueb- 
ner Foundation for Insurance Educa- 
tion and member of the board of the 
Institute of Local and State Govern- 
ment. B.S., M.A., and Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Member of the 
Insurance Society of New York, the 
American Economic Association and 
other distinguished educational bodies. 
(Don’t Flunk Loss Prevention, page 
24.) 

7 5 7 
F, P. O. Porter is an engineer in the 
fire special risk department of the Au- 
tomobile Insurance Company and the 
Standard Fire Insurance Company. 
Educated at Providence Technical 
High School, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege and the Hartford College of In- 
surance, he was engineer for Con- 
necticut and western Massachusetts 
for Associated Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies prior to his 
present position. Member, Conference 
of Special Risk Underwriters. (Insur- 
ance to Value, page 9.) 
CREDITS—Photos: pp. 5, 19, 28, 39, 
50 and 59, Philip Gendreau, N. Y.; 
p. 14, from National Board of Fire 
Underwriters; top p. 31, pp. 82-34, 
Acme Newspictures. Art Work: Jeff 
Keate, Bill King, Frank Owen, H. T. 
Elmo, William Darrow. Cover De- 
sign, M. J. Kopsco. 
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